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WHEN you look at this portrait you must 
try to imagine it all shining with colors—the 
blue silken gown of the richest, the lace of the 
finest, and the lady’s face most charming in 
expression, with a pure complexion like pink 
and white roses, and eyes so bright that an 
enthusiastic Irish laborer once said he could 
light his pipe at them. Was not that a queer 
compliment to pay a fine lady? 
a very fine lady, indeed—Georgiana, Duchess 


For this was 


of Devonshire, who about a hundred years 
ago was a beauty and a leader of fashion in 
England, and, what is more, a great politician. 

There were two great parties in England in 
those days, the Whigs and the Tories, like the 
Republicans and the Democrats here, and 
Georgiana, the duchess, was one of the fieriest of 
the Whigs. 
was going on, she went about begging every 
William Pitt. 
Americans ought to remember Pitt, for he spoke 


Once, when a very exciting election 
one to vote for her candidate, 


up nobly for Americans when King George III. 
of England was bent upon oppressing them. 
Many great ladies, countesses, marchionesses, 
and the like were excited over this election of 
Pitt. Some were for him and 
against him. Gilded coaches, with the coach- 
men in powdered wigs, and haughty dames in 


some were 
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brocades and nodding plumes went among the 
cottages of the poor, the ladies making them- 
selves agreeable to common laborers, praising 
the wives and petting the children, in the hope 
of persuading the husbands and fathers to 
vote as they desired. But no one was so en- 
ergetic as the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. 
When the roads were too narrow for her coach 
she wouid go in her sedan-chair, which footmen 
And 
her richest brocaded gown, with a big bow 
of Pitt’s colors, buff and blue, pinned on her 


in rich livery carried. she would wear 


breast, and she would laugh and talk and 
coax her prettiest till hardly any one could re- 
fuse her. 

It was not only her lovely face, but her liveli- 
ness and amiability and grace which made the 
Duchess of Devonshire so greatly admired. 
When she was a young bride she used to wear 
very simple dresses and little lace caps which 
every one thought quite enchanting. By and 
by the French ambassador presented her with 
a magnificent ostrich plume three feet long. 
Then my lady at once takes to huge dashing 
hats, rakishly fastened up on one side and down 
on the other, with the feathers nodding and 
waving above. Every one else had to wear 
big hats also—and that, by the way, is a fashion 
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4 A PICTURE WITH A MYSTERY. 


that returns at intervals. We do not, however, 
call them “ Devonshire hats,” as we might very 
well do, but ‘Gainsborough hats,” after the 
man who painted portraits of a great number 
of these ladies in their wide, shady, pictur- 
esque headgear. 

Yes, Gainsborough painted the picture shown 
you here. It was a second attempt. Once he 
had tried to put the duchess’s lovely face on 
canvas, and though every one thought it ex- 
quisite, he was not satisfied that he had done 
her justice. ‘“‘ Her Grace is too hard for me,” 
he said, so he took his brush, full of wet paint, 
and smeared it across his half-finished picture. 

But this time he did finish her portrait, and 
let me tell you of the strange things that hap- 
pened to it. I do not know for whom it was 
painted in the first place, nor how many times 
it may have been given away or sold, but long 
after Gainsborough’s death a sharp-eyed man 
noticed it hanging in a common little shop. 
It was quite dirty and the frame was broken, 
and I dare say the shopwoman thought she 
was making a great bargain when this man 
bought it for fifty pounds. Well, he took it 
home and cleaned it, and sold it to some 
regular picture-dealers for seventy-five pounds. 
So he made money on it, but they made more. 
It looked so fine when it was properly cleaned 
and had a new frame that a gentleman gave 
six hundred pounds for it. By and by he died, 
and all his pictures were sold. The minute the 
portrait of the lovely duchess was shown a man 
called out, “ I ’ll give a thousand guineas for it!” 

“T ’ll give two thousand!” shouted another. 

“1 ’ll give three thousand!” 

‘Four thousand!” 

“Five thousand!” 

And so it went on. 
wondered. At last a well known picture-dealer 
offered ten thousand guineas,—about fifty- 


Everybody looked and 





three thousand dollars,—and no one bid any 
higher. ‘That was the largest price which, up to 
that time, had ever been paid for an English 
picture at auction. A great many people went 
to see the portrait of the beautiful duchess that 


was now the talk of the town. 
Behold! one morning the town had news to 
talk of. 


an empty frame. 


The earliest visitors found nothing but 
As you know, pictures are 





painted on a coarse linen cloth called canvas, 
In the night some one had cut this all around, 
rolled it up, and taken it away. And so it dis- 
appeared. 

For twenty-five years the “lost duchess’ 
was gone, but there had been so much talk about 
the theft that the thieves never dared trade 


’ 


upon or bring to light the stolen painting, for 
fear of being punished. At last, not so long 
ago, the picture was found again in Chicago and 
returned to its rightful owner, the picture-dealer 
Agnew. He has not explained exactly how 
it was traced, and perhaps no one will ever 
know all that happened to the likeness of the 
beautiful court lady when it was ripped from its 
frame, brought across the ocean, and hidden a 
quarter of a century ago. 

As for Thomas Gainsborough, who painted 
it, although he never received in his lifetime 
such tremendous sums as have been given for 
his pictures since his death, yet he made a very 
He and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
were considered the two greatest portrait- 


good living. 
painters of their day. They painted nearly all 
the famous men and beautiful women and 
children then in England, and Gainsborough 
also painted landscapes which are still con- 
sidered among the best that have ever been 
done. One of them, called “The Lock,” is in 
the Chicago Art Institute. 

He was a tall, handsome man, of a queer, 
restless, quick temper, although really of a kind 
heart. 

Among others, the quick-tempered Gainsbor- 
ough had quarreled with his rival, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He was extremely jealous of him, 
although he always declared that Sir Joshua was 
a great painter. Indeed, Gainsborough was full 
of praises of really good artists, and his especial 
admiration was for the famous Van Dyck, who 
died long before Gainsborough was born, but 
from whose paintings Gainsborough felt he had 
learned a great deal. 

When Gainsborough lay dying he forgot all 
his jealousy of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and sent 
for him, and the two had a long and kindly talk. 
Then Gainsborough was at peace with all the 
world, and fell asleep, murmuring, with a pleas- 
ant smile, “‘ We are all going to heaven, and 
Van Dyck is of the company.” 
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LL these things that are 
to be told in this story 
happened in the an- 
cient days of chivalry, 
when men were braver 
and stronger and truer 
than in these times of 
ours; when the earth 





was younger, the sky 
was a deeper azure, the grass and trees of a 
richer hue, and the sun shone more brightly. 
So, if you will come with me, I will lead you 
into a land that is not here, nor there, nor any- 
There 
we shall roam together, beholding many won- 


where but in the fancy of mankind. 


derful sights; there we shail enjoy brave and 
knightly adventures ; there we shall meet many 
high and lordly folk: kings and queens, noble 
lords and fair chatelaines, brave knights in 
shining armor and squires gay, magicians and 
enchanters. There we shall find giants and 
beautiful damsels, and 


shall 


dragons maybe, and 
There 
strange castles of enchantment, wonderful cities, 


crooked dwarfs. we discover 


and marvelous places. ‘There shall we roam in 
smooth, fair meadows where the sun shines 
warm and bright, where shepherds pipe and 
maidens dance, and where lords and ladies go 











a-maying; there we shall embower ourselves in 
the dark shadows of gloomy forests, where live 
strange outlandish folk and where wild creatures 
roam at will; there shall we suffer no foot-weari- 
ness or dull, dark care; for when we grow 
a-tired we have but to close our eyes and open 
them again, and, lo! we are back in the land of 
every day once more. 

So come with me and I shall show to you, in 
story and in picture, how lived King Arthur of 


old and his knights of the Round Table. 


Now in the days of the great King Uther 
King Arthur 
Britain, all the world had been at peace. 


came_ to 
Of 


those goodly times it was said that a rich com- 


Pendragon, before 


moner might travel all of the way from the 
Northland to the South Coast and never have 
need to tie his purse-strings. 

But after King Uther’s death all the world of 
Britain fell to pieces, so to speak. Everything 
was sadly changed, for then each petty king 
sought to make himself overlord of all his fel- 
lows; earls and dukes strove to become as great 
as princes; baron fought against baron and 
knight against knight in woeful battle; robber 
bands roamed the forest depths, and wicked 
nobles haunted highways and byways, stopping 
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townfolk and levying toll of them. No longer 
could burgher or merchant travel in safety— 
hardly did they dare to venture without the 
town-walls. 

Now there was in those days a great en- 
chanter whom men called Merlin. He was 
learned in all the lore of the black arts, and he 
could read into the future and tell all the signs 
of the stars so as to know what they foretended ; 
he knew the language of birds and beasts, and 
was wise in all the secrets of the forests and the 
hills; he could, when he chose, make himself 
invisible, and evoke images of dragons or flying 
monsters to terrify his enemies. He was the 
sagest man in all the world, and had, in his time, 
been King Uther Pendragon’s councilor and 
adviser. 

All men knew of the wisdom of Merlin, so 
one day the Archbishop of Canterbury sum- 
moned the enchanter to him. “ Merlin,” he 
said, “ thou art the wisest man in all the world, 
Canst thou do naught to mend the 
Bend thou 


men say. 
distractions of this woeful realm? 
thy wisdom to this matter, and choose thou a 
king that shall be a fit overlord, so that we may 
enjoy law and right once more, as we did in 
the days of Uther Pendragon.” 

“Nay, my lord,” quoth Merlin; “no man 
can of his own force make straight the crooked- 
ness of all the world, be he never so wise. 
Nevertheless I may tell you this: I do divine 
by my knowledge of futurity that this country 
shall have a king anon who shall be wiser 
and greater and more knightly than was ever 
Uther Pendragon. Stronger he shall be of 
limb,. more. noble of presence,_more gallant of 
mien, more kingly of estate, and the renown 
of him shall last as long as men shall speak 
of Britain. Moreover, I may tell you that 
this king shall be of Uther Pendragon’s full 
blood, and that the time is presently ripe for 
his coming.” 

“What thou sayest, Merlin, is good news 
indeed,” quoth the archbishop, joyfully; “ but, 
tell me, when shall this king come, and how 
shall we know him when he appeareth amongst 
us? Many little kings there are who would 
fain be Overlord of Britain, and many such 
there are who deem themselves fit to rule as 
How then shall we know the real 


thou sayest. 


king from all these many who proclaim them- 
selves to be the rightful one?” 

“There shall be no choosing to be done, my 
Lord Archbishop,” quoth Merlin; “for I shall 
set an adventure which, if any man achieve, 
all the world shall know that he is the rightful 
king and overlord of all this realm. As for 
when he shall come, I may tell you that it will 
be no later than Christmas day.” 

And this was how Merlin set the adventure 


” 


by which the true king should be known: 

He caused a huge marble stone, foursquare, 
to be placed before the great cathedral at 
London Town. Upon it he caused an Anvil to 
stand, and into the Anvil he thrust, by means of 
magic, a great naked Sword midway deep of 
the blade. This Sword was the most wonderful 
that men had seen, for the blade of blue steel 
was as polished as a mirror, and inlaid with 
strange devices of angels and dragons and 
gryphons and winged creatures. The hilt was 
of gold, chased and carved most marvelously, 
and was inlaid withal with precious stones that 
flashed like flaming stars in the sunlight. 
Around the Sword were written these words in 


letters of gold: 


Wiboso Pulletb out this Sword 
from tbe Anvil, that same is 
Rigbtwise Ring=Born 
of England. 


’ 


“Behold, my Lord Bishop,” quoth Merlin. 
“ Yonder is the true sign. Call together all the 
kings and lords and commons of this land. 
Let them gather here at Christmas day, and 
whoso of all there present may draw forth this 
Sword and so achieve this adventure, him ye 
may proclaim rightful King of Britain!” 

So the archbishop did as Merlin advised, and 
forthwith sent forth a proclamation unto all the 
land—and so this story beginneth. 

CHAPTER I, 
THE FOREST INN, 

In answer to the archbishop’s summons, all 
the world began presently wending their way 
toward London Town: kings and dukes of 
counties, lords of lordships, barons of baronies, 
knights, esquires, and commoners of estates, 
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gentles, ladies, and men-at-arms—all presently 
began traveling down to the choosing of a king 
and overlord. The highways were full of 
people of all degrees. ‘Travelers crowded the 
inns, and the streets of every town were noisy 
with the clashing of iron-shod hoofs and the 
clanking and ringing of polished armor. Jug- 
glers juggled and minstrels played and sang at 
crossways, and crowds gathered everywhere to 
look and to listen. It was as though it were a 
fair in May-time instead of the bleak midwin- 
ter season. 

This time (the day was cold and full of snow) 
three travelers of high degree, with their atten- 
dants and a great wain laden with their furni- 
ture, were passing through the wintry forests of 
Gloucestershire, bound, as were all, for London 
Town. Bleak blew the north wind; fast fell! 
the snowflakes from the gray sky, so that folk 
said that Saint Hildegarde in Paradise was 
plucking geese for feather-beds. 

The travelers drew their cloaks and hoods 
all close about them and bent their heads to 
the bleak wind. First there rode Sir Ector the 
Trustworthy, a good knight and true, and of 
great estate both in England and in Wales. 
Next there rode Sir Kay the Black, his son—a 
young knight green of years and prowess, still 
unrenowned in arms, but of great promise. Next 
there rode one called Arthur, his brother—a 
youth of eighteen, not yet knighted, but with 
the golden down of coming manhood already 
shading his cheeks and lip and chin. As yet 
he was but esquire to his brother, Sir Kay, but 
by and by he should be knighted like the other. 

Behind these folk of quality there came the 
men-at-arms, and behind them the wain, creak- 
ing and groaning upon the rough forest roads, 
and dragged by two stout and shaggy horses. 

And would you know how looked these three 
of whom you are to hear so much anon? Sir 
Ector was like a winter apple, so red was he of 
face, so sound and true of heart; Sir Kay was 
like a hawk, with black and restless eyes, and 
black, curving eyebrows that met above his 
thin hooked nose; Arthur was like a young 
eagle, gazing straight at the world about him 
with quick, stern, unwinking, fearless eyes, and 
with haughty, level brows. 

~ Such were these three as, with their attendants 





and their chattels, they journeyed forward to- 
ward London Town through the wintry forests 
of Gloucestershire in obedience to the behest 
of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Already day was fading into the gray of 
winter twilight. The weary horses snorted out 
great clouds of breath upon the frosty air; 
anon a raven croaked in the dark and hollow 
woods, and all the while the snow fell silently 
like the ghosts of littie hands. Right glad, 
accordingly, were the hearts of Sir Ector and 
his two sons when, at a turning of the road, 
they beheld before them a forest inn, ablaze 
with lights and warmth and goodly cheer. 
Bright shone the windows with the comfortable 
firelight that blazed within, and as they drew 
nigh they might see that the inn-people were 
running hither and thither with great bustle, 
and that there were many travelers already har- 
boring there for the night. 

As they came closer they could hear the 
sound of harping and of sweet singing, and the 
minstrelsy made them glad*and stout of heart. 

At Sir Ector’s call the host himself came forth 
to greet his guests, bringing with him a flood of 
warmth, and a fair and savory smell of good 
things cooking. With much ceremony he 
ushered his guests within, where was a goodly 
company already assembled. The great room 
was warm and ruddy with the light of a huge 
fire, that, shouting as it raged, flung flocks of 
sparks whirling up the black and gaping chim- 
ney; and a damsel, accompanied by the music 
of four harps, sang most sweetly. 

The lord of all the worshipful company there 
gathered was King Leodegrance of Camilard, 
who, with his daughter, the Princess Guinevere, 
and his noble court of lords and ladies, was 
journeying down to London Town in obedience 
to the archbishop’s command. A great and 
haughty man was he—a right kingly man, 
with a long gray beard and frowning brows 
that drew far down over his stern and shining 
eyes. Of him I must here tell you that in 
days gone by he had been the friend ana ally 
of the great King Uther Pendragon, and that 
when King Uther had died he had bequeathed 
to his friend the famous Round Table which 
Merlin had made in honor of his royal master. 

So now, because he was master of the famous 
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Round Table, and because he had once been 
so nigh in comradeship to King Uther Pen- 
dragon, King Leodegrance deemed himself to 
be king and overlord of the realm. Wherefore 
he was now journeying to London Town, 
flattering himself with high hopes that it might 
fall to him to draw forth the magic Sword from 
the Anvil. 

As for the Princess Guinevere—I must tell 
you that, though she was not yet fourteen years 
old, she was held to be the most beautiful 
damsel in all the world. And indeed this was 
sooth, for both Sir Ector and his sons, upon 
beholding her, were astonished at her beauty. 
Nor, even although she was a princess, could 
they forbear to gaze at her: for her eyes were as 
soft as those of a young heifer; her plaited hair, 
wrapped about with ribbons of gold, was as 
black as the wings of a raven; her eyebrows 
were arched like a bow, and were as fine as 
though drawn with a pencil; her lips were as 
red as coral and her teeth were like pearls. 

As the singing damsel sang, four harpers in 
green and black played upon harps a sweet 
accompaniment; the while King Leodegrance 
sat gazing with -haughty pride straight before 
him, and the Princess Guinevere stroked the 
head of a great staghound, that with collar of 
silver, rested his throat upon her knees. 

And thus the singing damsel. sang : 


‘*Gentle river! Gentle river! 
Clear thy crystal waters flow, 
Drifting smoothly, drifting ever, 
Where the golden lilies grow. 
As it drifteth toward the sea, 
So my love flows out to thee; 
As it mirroreth the sky, 
So my hopes on love do lie; 
As the flowers beside it blow, 
So delights and pleasures grow. 
Come, my love, and let us roam 
Where the river bids us come.” 


As the song ceased, the harpers struck their 
harps with one accord and the music ended. 

Then Sir Ector and his two sons made their 
obeisance to King Leodegrance and the prin- 
cess, and took their places in the company ac- 
cording to their station. 

Then the landlord and the attendants of the 
inn came, bringing in the feast : stews and broths 
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of forest mutton and lentils; huge venison pas- 
ties, hot from the oven; great flagons of spiced 
wine, beer, and mead; huge loaves of bread, 
baked brown and sweet in the ashes—a noble 
repast for hungry folk. Thereupon all fell to 
with a right good will, and for a long while 
nothing was heard but the rattle of platters and 
the clanking of cups and flagons. 

But at last the feast was ended and the table 
cleared, and by that time dark night had fallen ; 
albeit all within the place was bright and com- 
fortable with lamps and firelight. 

Then King Leodegrance called aloud for the 
tumblers and the jugglers to come and tumble 
and juggle for his entertainment, and straight- 
way came those who could do strange and 
wonderful feats—standing upon their heads, 
twisting themselves into knots, balancing plates 
of silver or tossing gilded balls, five, six, or 
seven at atime. And anon there came one 
clad all in red, and with him he brought two 
cups. He brushed the table clean with his 
palm ; he placed the cups thereon, the bottoms 
upward; he lifted one cup—lo! there was a 
ball of gold; he lifted the other cup—lo! there 
was a ball of silver. Then straightway he cov- 
ered one ball with one cup and the other ball 
with the other cup; he lifted the one cup—lo! 
there was nothing ; he lifted the other cup—lo! 
there was nothing. He brushed the table with 
his palm, and saluted King Leodegrance, where- 
upon all clapped their hands and shouted amain, 
for it was good juggling. 

Now all this while there had been sitting by 
the ingle-nook a lonely and aged stranger all 
richly clad from head to toe in black. None 
paid him heed and no one spoke to him. Yet 
he was of reverend guise; tall of frame was he, 
and broad of bone~—a huge build of man, such 
as the times begot. A long white beard hung 
down upon his breast, and long locks of hair, 
as white as spun glass, fell down waving upon 
his shoulders. He himself spake to no one, 
nor did he pay aught of heed to anything that 
happened about him. Nevertheless, from the 
corner where he sat, he ever gazed from under 
the deep shadows of his bushy brows with keen 
and steady looks at young Arthur. Anon he 
would direct a glance at Sir Ector, and again 
anon he would observe Sir Kay ; but ever again 
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his eyes returned to Arthur, and no other sign 
of life or motion gave he than this. 

But when the juggler had ended his play, this 
old man suddenly arose, and, speaking in a deep 
voice that shook like the tones of a mighty bell, 
he thus addressed himself to King Leodegrance 
of Camilard. 

“King Leodegrance,” quoth he, “I can, 
haply, do no such tricks of juggling as this good 
fellow hath performed. But, by your gracious 
leave, I will do another sort of trick for your 
entertainment. Behold!” As he spake he 
drew forth from beneath his robe a long knife, 
thin of blade and keen of temper. With one 
blow he drave the point deep into the table 
before him. “King Leodegrance,” said he, 
“T am but a feeble and aged man, but have 
you ere a knight in all your train who can draw 
forth that blade again?” 

“That can I,” quoth Sir Bevis of Gaunt 
Castle, who sat near by. “That can I, and 
easily enough, I trow!” Thereupon he seized 
the haft of the knife and strove right strongly 
to wrench out the blade; but lo! it moved not 
a hair’s-breadth. 

Then all present stared with amazement, for 
Sir Bevis was a right strong and doughty knight ; 
and some there were who laughed, for never 
had so strange a trick been seen by any of them. 
As for Sir Bevis, he waxed right hot and angry 
because he had not drawn forth the blade. 
Again he strove, and yet again, to draw forth 
the knife; but as well might he have striven to 
pluck out one of the forest oaks by the roots. 
Then another knight strove to draw forth the 
knife, and another and another; but one and all 
were foiled thereat as had been Sir Bevis. 

Then, last of all, King Leodegrance himself, 
clothed with all the pride of his royal majesty, 
came down from his high seat, and he, too, 
strove to draw forth the magic blade; but nei- 
ther could he stir it as much as a hair’s-width. 

Then, when all there had so striven and failed, 
the tall stranger turned to Sir Ector. “ And 
thou, Sir Ector the Worthy of Trust,” said the 
old man, “ wilt thou not assay this little adven- 


ture? ”’ 

“ Ay, that will I,” quoth Sir Ector; “haply 
there be better men than I have striven and 
failed, but never yet failed I to answer chal- 


lenge of any man.” Then, seizing the haft of 
the knife, he strove with might and main to 
draw it forth; but he, too, moved it not. 

“And thou, Sir Kay the Black,” said the old 
man, “and wilt thou not assay?” 

“That will I,” quoth Sir Kay, boldly; and 
thereat, with flashing eyes, he grasped the hilt 
as though he would wrench the very steel asun- 
der; but it moved not. 

“And thou, young man,” said the old magi- 
cian to Arthur, “and wilt thou not assay this 
little adventure? ” 

“Ay,” quoth Arthur, “an my father give me 
leave.” 

“Thou hast my leave, my son,” said Sir 
Ector; and thereupon Arthur stepped to the 
board and laid his hand upon the knife. He 
drew, and lo! in the instant the knife came 
forth, leaving not so much as a scratch to show 
where it had been driven into the wood. 

Then behold! a singular miracle happened ; 
for before the eyes of all the knife was a knife 
no longer, but a red rose, as fresh and as fra- 
grant and as dewy as though it had but now 
been plucked from a bush in the month of June. 

The tall stranger smiled until his ancient face 
“ Young Arthur, 
“And as 


was all enmeshed in wrinkles. 
thou hast well assayed,” quoth he. 
thou hast assayed so small a thing as this, so 
mayst thou, with the same success, assay great 
things when they shall thus confront thee. But 
tell me, now that thou hast thy rose, what wilt 
thou with it?” 

“T will that it belongeth where it beseemeth 
best,” answered Arthur. Thereupon he turned, 
and striding straight up the room, he kneeled and 
offered the flower to the Princess Guinevere. 

The princess blushed as red as the rose itself ; 
nevertheless she took the flower, albeit she 
found not a word of thanks to speak. But 
King Leodegrance was angry at Arthur’s bold- 
ness (for he looked but a common lad of big 
and sturdy frame), and he frowned upon the 
young man with a fell and angry look. 

Then up and spake the old magician. 
look not so angry, King Leodegrance,’ 
“dost thou not look to assay the drawing forth 
of the Sword that stands in the Anvil at London 
Town? Haply it may be found a crown is not 
more hard to win than was yonder rose.” 


ae Nay, 


said he; 
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“And who art thou, old man, who darest to 

address me thus so boldly? ” quoth King Leode- 

grance, with a stern and threatening voice. 
“That will I tell thee,” quoth the old magi- 


“T am one of whom thou mayst haply 


” 


cian. 
have heard, for men call me Merlin the Wise. 

At this a dead silence fell for a little while 
upon all. For those who heard were astonished, 
and doubted if their ears heard aright. Then 


one voice spoke, and then another. ‘“ Merlin 


the Wise— Merlin the Wise!” said they, speaking 
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amazedly and with bated breath. “ Merlin the 
Wise— Merlin the Wise!” Then began a great 
bustle and stir that presently filled the whole 
room. Each 
wise man, even though he thrust in front of his 


man tried to see that famous 


fellows. Some stood upon benches the better to 
see above the heads of those who stood before. 
Lo! 
he was gone. Upon an instant he had vanished 
from before their eyes, nor cid any man behold 
him again that night. 


Then, of a sudden, where was Merlin? 
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Sir Kay overthroweth bis Fnemies. 


CuHaPTER II. 
OF THE TOURNEY AT LONDON TOWN, AND OF 
WHAT GREAT THING BEFELL THEREBY. 


N London 


assembled all the high 
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high degree, 





knights, stout esquires, 
pages, and attendants. In honor of this goodly 
gathering and of what it all ushered in, the arch- 








bishop had proclaimed a great tourney to be 
held a week and a day before that Christmas 
morning whereon a king of all Britain was to 
be chosen. 

All gay and glorious was ancient London 
Town on that bright morning when this famous 
tournament was fought. Clear was the air as 
crystal, and sharp and biting as good mead six 
years of age. Swift blew the strong, cold wind, 
and ten thousand silken banners and streamers 
snapped and crackled in the sunlight like many- 
colored sparks of flame. 

Within and without the walls were spread in 
thousands the gay and brightly colored pavilions 
of knights and lords and royal folk ; for London 
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might not hope to house all those who had come 
thither upon the Lord Archbishop’s summons. 

The open fields nigh to.the great cathedral 
had been set apart for the passage at arms that 
had been ordained, and thither now all the 
folk began to gather in prodigious numbers: 
not only kings and queens, surrounded by all 
the glory of their courts, not only lords and 
ladies in silks and satins, with their attendant 
households in gaudy raiment, but sober prelates, 
monks and clerks, burghers, tradesmen, and folk 
of all degree. A vast crowd, I ween, was that 
which came pouring into and overrunning the 
lists. Even as in time of flood the torrent rolls 
down its narrow channel and thence spreads 
slowly out and covers shallow and level places, 
so came that crowd pouring into the alleyways 
and overflowing all the benches and high seats 
that surrounded the tournament fields. So at 
last all were seated in their places. 

Then, when the confusion was quieted again, 
there entered from the southern gate the Lord 
Archbishop himself, in slow and dignified pro- 
cession, as lord of the tourney. He rode 
upon a cream-white palfrey hung with purple 
trappings. All purple was his raiment, and a 
broad jeweled chain hung around his neck; 
from the chain depended his great episcopal 
cross of massy gold, hanging down upon his 
bosom. Nobles and lordly prelates walked 
beside him to escort him to his seat, and thus 
it was he came in great honor to his place. 
There, arriving in front of his high seat, an 
esquire held his stirrup whilst he dismounted 
from his palfrey. 

Then, followed by his noble court, he mounted 
the carpeted steps that led to his station over- 
looking the entire ground. 

And thereupon that great and famous tour- 
ney was opened. 

Then, all being thus prepared, the archbishop 
leaned forward over the rail in front of his seat 
and bade the marshal order the herald to sum- 
Thereupon 


mon the combatants to the field. 
the marshal bade the herald sound a blast, and 
the herald, setting his silver trumpet to his lips, 
blew a note both loud and clear, the echoes 
whereof immediately came sounding back in 
echo from the great cathedral walls as though 
another herald were trumpeting thereat. 


Anon a trumpet sounded, in reply, from the 
southern barriers; anon another sounded from 
the north. Then slowly the turn-pikes at either 
extremity of the field swung slowly open, and 
in there poured the knights-contestant of the 
tourney—one hundred and twelve upon the 
south, under the leadership of Sir Boris de Haute 
Montagne, one hundred and twenty from the 
north, under the leadership of Sir Gilliet de Beau 
Regard. So, having entered the gates of the 
barriers, the two companies spread out upon 
the right hand and upon the left. Then, each 
facing the center of the field, they presently 
formed into array, and stood fast in a great line 
fronting one another, with spears erect and 
vizors closed. Meanwhile their esquires and 
attendants took station behind them to serve 
them, and to succor them if the need for succor 
should arise. 

Bright flashed the burnished armor in the 
sun! Loud neighed the war-horses, tossing 
their heads, champing their bits, and snorting 
at the smell of coming battle! Loud shouted 
the onlookers in acclamation of the gallant 
spectacle! 

Now Sir Kay had taken up his stand with 
the defenders of the side of Sir Boris de Haute 
Montagne, for, though fewer in numbers and of 
less lordly estate, yet Sir Boris himself was of 
well tried courage and of well approved force 
of arms, and those who gathered under him 
were knights of valor and of great achievement. 
So Sir Kay chose to follow in his rather than 
in Sir Gilliet’s company. 

Behind Sir Kay stood young Arthur as his 
esquire, clad all in crimson and black; and 
about him gathered the attendants, clad also in 
the same livery. Hot burned young Arthur’s 
cheeks and bright flashed his eyes, for he was 
of a right knightly spirit, and the thought of 
battle caused his blood to leap all swift and 
tingling through his veins. All that he pos- 
sessed in the world would he have given to be 
one of those who sat a-horseback, ready for 
that great assay; ten years of life would he 
have given to be this day a knight like his 
brother Kay, in mail of proof and with a good 
stout spear of ashwood in his fist. 

But now all were in array and ready for the 
onset, and thereupon a great silence fell upon 
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the entire assembly. The Lord Marshal lifted 
his baton; he let it fall, and thereupon’ the 
herald blew a great blast upon his trumpet. 

In an instant, and as by an earthquake shock, 
the two companies of iron-clad men and horses 
drove down the one upon the other. Like a 
hurricane in a cloud of dust they rushed to- 
gether. In the midst of the field they met with 
the crash of a thunderbolt. Down fell horse 
and man, rolling over and over in the dust! 
High flew the splinters and the slivers from the 
shattered lances, whilst all who looked thereon 
joined in one great roar of loud acclaim! 

Then round wheeled they who still sat fast, 
and back they rode, those two gallant com- 
panies, trotting in slow retreat toward their 
stations, whilst, the dust of battle lifting, showed 
where, on the ground, lay four-and-seventy noble 
knights in overthrow. Here and there also lay 
sundry war-horses, whilst others, with empty 
saddles, ran hither and thither, neighing af- 
frightedly. And some there were of those good 
knights who moved “not, whilst others there 
were who moved and strove to rise, but could 
not. To all ran flocking esquires, pages, and 
men-at-arms, lifting some up and bearing them 
away, whilst others they supported to places of 
safety at the barriers. 

And well and gallantly did Sir Kay comport 
himself in that goodly onslaught, for against 
him had driven Sir Glamis of Mordaunt, a 
knight well renowned in arms and well approved 
of valor. Him Sir Kay cast down so violently 
that he smote the earth like a falling tower, so 
that when his esquires and attendants ran to 
his assistance, they found him lying in a swoon, 
like a man that had been smitten dead. 

Arthur ran forth to meet his brother Kay, 
giving him loud acclaim and shouting with 
great rejoicing at his prowess. But him Sir 
Kay answered not; nor, indeed, did he hear 
his brother’s voice, so wode was he with the 
fever and the madness of the contest. Nothing 
he saw, nor nothing heard, but only knew he, 
with great gladness and triumph, that he had 
overthrown his man, and that he whom he 
had conquered was a famous and renowned 
knight, and one of power and of weight. - So 
he made no reply to young Arthur, but, full of 
the lust of battle, wheeled his horse and again 
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took his station in the ranks of his companions 
in battle. 

And now again, when all was ready and the 
two ranks of contestants well arrayed, the herald 
blew a blast upon his trumpet, and once more 
the two companies of knights launched to- 
gether, to meet, as before, in the center of the 
field, with a crash and splinter of lances and a 
gallant overthrow of knights and steeds. 

And again Sir Kay cast down his opponent 
-—this time a young knight hight Sir Gilles de 
Téte Rouge. 

Then again each company rode back again 
to its station at the northern or the southern 
entrance of the barriers. 

And then, for the third time, after a con- 
siderable while had been allowed for rest, the 
herald sounded his trumpet, and for the third 
time those goodly knights spurred their war- 
horses forth to the assault. 

Now in so great a tournament as this a man 
may not know until the moment of meeting 
who that one shall be against whom his spear 
shall be set. So, what with the dust and the 
onrush, Sir Kay could hardly behold the man 
who ran against him until they met with the 
crash of onset. Again did his opponent’s lance 
burst into splinters, and again did Sir Kay bear 
down his enemy, so that man and horse smote 
the earth together with a thunder crash of 
armor and a cloud of dust. Then, as with 
furious rush Sir Kay sped past him, he beheld 
that the colors of the fallen knight and of the 
trappings of his horse were white and blue 
and black. 

But of this he recked naught till, having 
reined in his horse and wheeled him around, he 
heard a thunder roar of voices that shook the 
very earth. Then he beheld for the first time 
that he whom he had overthrown into the 
dust was none other than the leader of the other 
side, the great Sir Gilliet de Beau Regard him- 
self. 

At this a great joy seized upon Sir Kay, so 
that he was nigh blinded therewith. Loud he 
shouted behind his vizor. Loud he shouted, 
holding his spear high aloft and waving it in 
mad and furious triumph. And*loud shouted 
those about him, waving their spears aloft in 
triumph. And ever the thunderous roar of fifty 
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thousand voices filled the cold and winter air. 
“A dragon!” cried they who stood near (for 
Sir Kay bore upon his shield the image of a 
crimson dragon rampant, that being the coat 
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of arms of hishouse). “A dragon—a dragon! 
And then the voices from bench and seat, dais 
and cushioned place, took up the cry, “A 
dragon—a dragon!” And Arthur with his 
young lion’s voice shouted aloud, “ Sir Kay! — 
Sir Kay!” 

Sir Boris, the chief of that party, himself 
came to Sir Kay and gave him greeting and 
acclamation, and with all the great delight of 
his triumph Sir Kay could scarce contain him- 
self, but it was as though his swelling bosom 
would burst his breastplate asunder. 

So ever, as Sir Boris’s company rode back 
to their station at the southern barriers, they 
shouted amain without stinting, waving high 
aloft their ashen spears; the pennons thereof 
fluttered like sparks of fire against the blue and 
frosty sky. 

Meanwhile Sir Gilliet de Beau Regard’s 
esquires and attendants, all clad in blue and 
white and black, ran across the field and lifted 
their master up from where he lay, nigh dead 
with grief and bitter shame that so young and 
untried a knight should have caused his over- 
throw. Then these attendants bore their master 
away from the place; for, having been over- 
thrown, he might fight no more that day. 

But Sir Kay, dizzy with triumph, rode shout- 
ing back to the southern barriers, where, cast- 
ing his lance to Arthur, who caught the huge 
beam of ashwood, he drew his flashing sword, 
wheeled his steed, and took again his station 
with his companions in arms. 

For I must tell. you that, according to the 
rules of the tourney, three courses only were 
allowed, and the rest of the battle was to be 
fought out with sword and shield—man against 
man—to the end.of the combat. And now, 
all being in array, for the fourth time the herald 
sounded his trumpet, and for the fourth time 
the combatants rode out, the one against the 
other—not this time with the fiery onrush of 
the tilt, but with the slower and more deter- 
mined gait of those who advance to an assault. 
So they met midway of the field, and there 
halted face to face. Then the marshal raised 





his baton; he let it fall; loud the herald blew 
his trump. Bright as lightning flashed one 
hundred six-and-ninety swords in the sunlight, 
and, with a crash to deafen the ears, blade fell 
upon blade and shield smote against shield. 
And so began that fell, fierce ending of the 
contest. 

Then presently there arose a cloud of dust 
so thick you might hardly see the combatants 
because of it. Nevertheless one might behold 
them anon as though through a yellow smoke 
—how they wheeled and foined, how rushed 
together and smote one another, how they 
wheeled and foined again, whilst the din and 
crash of sword and armor sounded high above 
the deep and roaring acclaim of the great crowd 
that gazed upon that goodly spectacle. 

And, even as before, well did Sir Kay com- 
port himself in that fierce encounter, and well 
did he uphold the honor of his father’s name, 
and well did he approve himself that day worthy 
of the seat that he sometime filled at the famous 
Round Table. For now, because of the over- 
throw of Sir Gilliet, those of the other side 
sought ever to cast him down in revenge. Ac- 
cordingly at times there would be two or three 
or even four knights set upon him all at once 
to compass his humiliation. Then others of 
his party would rush to his defense, and so he 
would have respite for a while. 

Four good knights, well proved of great re- 
nown, did he cast down in this hand-to-hand 
assault: Sir Patrice of the Isles, who in single 
combat had slain the giant Gotmain of Car- 
diff ; Sir Keith de Beaux Mains; Sir Edregaine 
of Cumberland; Sir Giles of Force Argent. 
All shattered and broken was his armor, all 
battered and defaced his shield; and, had he 
never fought battle more and never got him 
greater fame than this, yet would he there have 
approved himself the peer of any living man 
that day. For hardly had it been heard that 
one so youthful and so untried in arms as he 
should, with his own hand and in one day’s 
encounter, have overthrown seven such knights 


as those who had confronted him. Yet so 


fought those knights who were sometime of the 
Round Table. 

Now after he had overthrown his seventh 
opponent there came against Sir Kay a gigantic 
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knight, by name Sir Aymer de Front Noir. 
Furiously this great knight smote at Sir Kay 
to overthrow him. Well did Sir Kay guard his 
defense with shield and sword, and furiously did 
he return the blow. So fell and strong was the 
stroke that he delivered that the good sword 
could not abide it, but snapped short at the haft, 
the blade whirling high aloft into the air. 

‘Then Sir Aymer arose in his stirrups to smite 
down Sir Kay, and ill might it have gone with 
that young knight (he being now altogether 
unarmed and without defense, save his battered 
shield) had not three knights of his party thrust 
in betwixt, with intent to take the assault upon 
themselves. 

So Sir Kay gained respite, and, reining back 
his war-horse through the press, he came forth 
from the combat still holding his broken sword- 
hilt in his grasp. 

Therewith, finding himself presently clear of 
the battle, he wheeled his steed and drave back, 
like one gone mad, across the field to the south- 
ern barriers, where stood Arthur, straining his 
ardent gaze at the combat. 

“A sword!” cried Sir Kay, right furiously, 
being all mad and frantic with the heat and 
“A sword, knave! How 
A sword, I say! 


fury of the combat. 
now! Why tarriest thou? 
Hasten, get me a sword!” 

A stream of blood 


A sword! 

He had raised his vizor. 
ran down his face, all bewet with sweat, yet 
he knew it not. His eyes shone like flaming 
sparks, a foam was at his lips, and his cheeks 
were all streaked with red and white. And 
still he cried ever, like one gone mad: “A 
sword! A sword! A sword!” 

‘“‘T have no sword,” said young Arthur. 

“ Answer not!” cried Sir Kay, rising in his 
stirrups and lifting high his broken weapon as 
though he would fain have smitten his brother. 
“Answer me not! MHasten to our father’s 
pavilion; there shalt thou find his sword. 
Fetch it hither! I must have a sword, else 
may I fight no more nor win me any more of 
glory this day.” 

Therewith an attendant reached Sir Kay a 
great goblet of spiced wine, which Sir Kay 
snatched at with passing eagerness, for the 
thirst of battle was strong upon him and his 
And Arthur tarried 


throat was like an oven. 





n0t, but, setting his palms upon the high barrier 
fence, he leaped lightly over, and so ran down 
the alleyway within and away upon his brother’s 
bidding. 

Swift ran young Arthur from the tourney 
fields, coursing over the ground like a grey- 
hound, leaving farther and farther behind him 
the uproar of the combat. Swift he ran, until 
he had come over against the cathedral where 
was the great cube of marble stone, the Anvil, 
and the mystic Sword thrust midway deep 
therein. 

Now over cube, Anvil, and Sword there had 
been built a canopy to shelter those mystic 
things from the beatings of the weather. 
Moreover, the archbishop had ordained that a 
guard should be continually stationed thereat 
to see that no harm should befall the precious 
weapon, because of the meddling of ill-minded 
men. So now there stood beside the Sword 
and Anvil a knight of giant frame, bareheaded 
and in glittering armor—a grand and noble 
knight with a face like the face of an ancient 
lion. Right well was this knight known to 
fame of all men, for he was no other than Sir 
Ulfius the Steadfast. 
the chiefest knight of all those of Uther Pen- 
Many times had he led Uther’s 


In his time he had been 


dragon’s court. 
knights to battle, and ever was he the first and 
foremost in the onset. Now he was past his 
prime, albeit still of giant frame and strength 
and with the presence of a lion. 

So there stood Sir Ulfius the Steadfast upon 
guard over that mystic glave. Motionless he 
stood as any carven image, leaning the while 
upon a huge two-handed sword, whilst from 
his neck and over his shoulder there hung his 
great shield, emblazoned with the figure of a 
crouching lion—black upon silver. 

As Arthur came running fleetly past where 
Sir Ulfius stood upon guard, an aged man, clad 
from head to toe in black, called to him and 
stopped him in his flight. Well did Arthur 
know him, for he was Merlin the Enchanter. 

At his demand Arthur stinted his running 
and saluted the wise man with all respect and 
duty. 

Then Merlin said: “ Whither away so fast, 
young Arthur?” 

“T go upon an errand,” said Arthur, “ where- 
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fore I prithee stay me not, good father! My 
brother Kay has broken his sword in the onset 
at the tourney, and I am sent to fetch him an- 
other in its stead. Accordingly I hasten with 
all speed to my father’s pavilion, there to find 
a fitting weapon for my brother.” 

“Why go so far?” quoth Merlin, smiling as 
he had smiled at the inn—so that his face be- 
came covered all over, as it were, with a net of 
wrinkles like a fine covering of silver threads. 
“Why go far? In yonder Anvil there 
stands a Sword better, haply, than any other 
Why not take 


so 


that thou mayst obtain this day. 
it to thy brother Kay?” 

“ But who may draw out that sword?” said 
Arthur. “ And how may any wight hope to take 
it hence when Sir Ulfius the Steadfast himself 
standeth guard over it?” 

“Ulfius will not stay thee in the venture,” 
said Merlin. “As for drawing forth the 
Sword—hast thou forgotten how thou didst 
draw forth the knife from the table at the inn?” 

“Nay,” cried Arthur; “that have I not for- 
gotten!” 

Thereupon, and with a great heart, he lightly 
At his 
coming Sir Ulfius moved not, nor spake a word, 


leaped him up upon the marble cube. 


but ever gazed with fixed and unwinking eyes 


upon him. 


Then straight young Arthur grasped 
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the hilt of the Sword, and setting his knee against 
the Anvil and bending his frame to the assay, he 
slowly and smoothly drew forth the blade from 
out the iron matrix in which it stood embedded. 

Bright flashed the blade in the sunlight! 
Bright it flashed, as flashes the stream of light 
ning when it flames from cloud to earth! 
Bright flashed the jewels in the golden hilt as 
sparkle the raindrops with ten thousand colors 
when the lightning and the sunlight together 
blaze upon a falling shower in summer-time! 
So glorious the noble Sword that the eyes of 
man might scarce behold its splendor for be- 
dazzlement. 

Then Arthur, with the naked weapon held 
tightly in both hands, turned him about and 
lo! Merlin had vanished from the spot where 
he had stood a moment since. 

Then straightway Arthur leaped down from 
the great marble cube, and still Sir Ulfius stayed 
Only he 


gazed upon the bold youth with steadfast and 


him not, either by word or motion. 


unwinking eyes. 

Young Arthur wrapped the Sword in his 
cloak, so that its great beauty might be hidden 
from the sight of curious eyes; then, turning, 
he ran with all speed back again to the tourney 
field, right glad that he had got in so short a 
time so goodly a weapon for his brother’s using. 


(70 be continued.) 


JINGLES. 


A SEEMING 


CONTRADICTION. 


“Tr ’s queer, I admit,” said Harold to May, 


“ But I’m telling you what I have seen. 


Ask the gardener. 


William! —a minute, I say! 


Are n't ddackberries red when they ’re green?” 
7 é 


G. M. L. Brown. 


A QUEER THING. 


Ou, trouble is a thing which many people borrow, 


And the flight of time gives other folks some sorrow. 


And it is a fact, my dear, 


Which to me seems very clear, 


That fo-day will be yesterday, to-morrow. 





Loftus Frisell 
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TuHat cooking-club pretty nearly ruined the 
digestions of the small cooks who composed 
it, and it also seriously injured the dispositions 


of the big cooks in whose 
kitchens it caused a fort- 
nightly recurrence of much 
fussing and mussing and 
upsetting of things gener- 
ally. 

‘Sure, now, Miss Sally,” 
coaxed Mrs. Comstock’s 
Norah, on the eve of the 
first supper of the club, “if 
it ’s Parker House rolls 
you ’re wantin’, you ’d bet- 
ter let me make them for 
you; they’re putterin’ things 
for a girl to be botherin’ 
with. Run away, now— 
there ’s a darlin’; and when 
I get me table cleared off 
I ’ll just mix them up in 
no time; and in the mornin’ 
I ’ll knead them out and 
bake them for you—and 
there you are.” 

“No, thank you, Norah,” 
Sally replied with dignity. 
“Tt is entirely contrary to 
the rules of our cooking- 
club—I am the fresident, 
you know, Norah—for any 
of us to have any assis- 
tance whatever in the prep- 
aration of anything for a 
club supper.” 

“Oh, indeed, then,” 
fleered Norah, “ and it is not 


myself that is wantin’ to assist the Arisident /” 
And she whisked away into the dining-room 
with her head held high in the air. 


THE SURPRISE CAME IN. 


By CHARLOTTE SEDGWICK. 
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to battle alarms. 


Norah was in a hurry, and she felt hindered 
But Sally, absorbed in a cook-book, was deaf 


Receipts, she was thinking, 
were more perplexing than 
compound proportion. 

“One pint of cold boiled 
milk,’” she read. ‘ ‘ Two 
quarts of sifted flour.’ ”’ 

At that stressful moment 
the door opened and Mrs. 
Comstock looked in. 

“Why do you try to make 
anything so difficult the first 
time, dear?” she asked. ‘I 
know some experienced 
cooks who hesitate to at- 
tempt Parker House rolls. 
Don’t imagine that they 
are simple just because those 
that our Norah makes are 
always so delicious.” 

“But I know they ’re 
not simple, mama,” re- 
sponded Sally. ‘ For, you 
see, we girls thought we 
would do the hard things 
first,and then the easy ones 
would n’t be any bother at 
all—they would just come 
to us naturally.” 

“Well, you must not ex- 
pect Norah to help you at 
all—it would be contrary 
to your regulations, you 
know. Go on with your 
work, Norah; Miss Sally 
will find whatever she wants, 
and when she is through she 


will wash her own dishes and put them away.” 
“Huh! that’s a 
is n’t it?” scoffed Jack, who, with thoughts 


gray horse of another color, 
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turned on offensive warfare, happened into the 
kitchen by way of the back porch just as his 
mother happened out of it by way of the dining- 
room: such coincidences were a common thing 


in the house of Comstock. ‘“ My! Sally, but 
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But she had her weapons, and when Jack, his 
occupation gone, insisted on showing her ‘“‘ how 
to fix up those P. H. rolls,” she opened the 
door into the dining-room and called with the 
rising inflection of sustained patience : 








“THEY HELD SOLEMN COUNCIL.” 


are n't you just too lovely in that apron— 
I don’t think!” he continued. “ Let ’s have 
a towel, Norah, and I ’ll show you how to 
wipe dishes. 
ladyship Miss Sally working that I ’m inspired 
to try it myself.” 

Norah laughed, her good nature quite re- 


Gay, tormenting Jack Comstock had 


It ’s such a pleasure to see her 


stored. 
a way of finding the kind side of most people, 
including Norah. She supplied him with towels, 
and he carefully dried all the dishes for her, 
while he kept up a lively fire of remarks aimed 
at Sally, who scorned to return his shots. Long 
and wearing experience had taught her that 
silence was her surest defense against attacks 
of that sort, and now she went quietly about 
her work, collecting necessary things from the 
pantry, putting milk over the fire to boil and 
then on the ice to cool, and sifting flour with 
impartial hand over everything within range. 





” 


“Mama? Please come get Jacky? 

Returning to the kitchen, Mrs. Comstock 
captured her reluctant son and marched him 
playfully away with her, while Sally politely 
bowed them out, saying sweetly, ‘‘ Good-by, 
Jacky; do come again when you can stay 
longer.” 

Sally, by virtue of office, was to entertain 
the club on the occasion of its first supper, and 
the next afternoon, almost before Norah had 
finished her Saturday’s work, six excited girls 
in dainty frocks and big aprons invested her 
kitchen, which she promptly left vacant at the 
first summons. At six o’clock, having con- 
vinced herself by reconnoitering that the club’s 
attention would be engaged in the dining-room 
for an hour at least, she slipped back and hastily 
prepared supper for the other members of the 
family, who very obligingly came around by 
the outside way to eat it in the kitchen. 
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For it suited the club’s notions of importance 
to hold its banquets in strict privacy, without 
observers and without guests. That arrange- 
ment was regarded as grievously unfair by the 
masculine half of the “Jolly Dozen” who kept 
life in Brinton from jogging along at too even 
a pace, and saw to it that their teachers earned 
their salaries. Jack, in fact, had hospitably 
bidden the fellows to come around Saturday 
night and help the girls eat. But Sally had in- 
formed him with dignity and finality that she 
guessed they couv/d manage to get along for 
once without a lot of boys bothering around. 

“Just get along for twice, then!” Jack had 
retorted. ‘‘ Wait until we fellows get along at 
a coasting-party without any girls bothering 
around! Say, fellows, you ’d better keep away 
to-morrow hight ; the ‘presidentess’ is cranky.” 

Sweet little Serena Morris had hastened to 
explain to him that they would Ze to ask the 
boys to come, only they did n’t dare have any 
company until they knew how to cook better ; 
by and by, when they were more experienced, 
they were going to give a big supper, and each 
girl was going to ask a boy,—Serena was blush- 
ing shyly,—and they were going to dance after- 
ward, and she— _ Well, the first supper might 
not be a perfect success. 

And, in strict truth, that first supper was not 
a flattering commentary on cook-book lore. 
Emily Hunt’s angel-cake did not rise to the 
demands of its name and reputation; Serena’s 
chicken croquettes were of a chip-like quality 
and flavor; Katherine Flemming’s mayonnaise 
was lumpy and incoherent; and as for Sally’s 
rolls! — Jack came in during the feast, and 
proclaimed that he had found out why they 
called them Parker House rolls: they were 
made of the same stuff as the Parker House. 

Often in life, as in an old-time spelling-book, 
we have to learn failure before success is pro- 
nounced to us. Chagrined but not discouraged 
by their first tumble, the young cooks picked 
themselves up pluckily and proceeded to climb 
the culinary ladder from the bottom. The next 


supper was at Jeanie Cameron’s, and the bill 
of fare included boiled eggs, baked potatoes, 
custard baked in pretty cups, and a simple 
cake. Everything was an inspiring success ex- 
cept Mary Burton’s bread, and she declared 





her brave intention of making bread every time 
until she knew all about it. 

“ Let ’s have that for a rule, girls,” suggested 
Emily Hunt: “if any one fails on a thing 
she ’s got to make it over again the very next 
time.” 

This rule was rigidly enforced, with the 
happy result that, when the time of adjourn- 
ing for the summer drew near, every mother’s 
daughter of them secretly felt that it would 
be no calamity to her particular family if the 
cook should take an indefinite vacation; and 
then they began to plan for their great final 
supper, which was to be a beautiful object- 
lesson to the makers of other feasts in Brin- 
ton. 

Everything in connection with this festivity 
was to be kept a profound secret until the 
event proclaimed it, and, after eating their last 
supper but one, the girls retired to a cozy cor- 
ner in Mrs. Comstock’s parlor, where they held 
solemn council, while the twilight darkened into 
night. 

“Let ’s have a yellow tea,” suggested Kath- 
erine Flemming. ‘‘ We can decorate the table 
with yellow ribbon and yellow candles, you 
know, and—” 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Jeanie Cameron, eagerly ; 
“and I ’ll ask grandma for her lovely old yellow 
bowl, and we ’Ill put yellow roses in it for a 
centerpiece.” 

“But we can’t eat ribbons and candles and 
roses,” said Mary the practical. ‘‘ What are 
you going to have to caf at your yellow tea?” 

“Oh, lemon sherbet, and cakes with yellow 
icing, and salad, and cheese sandwiches, and—”’ 

“‘And custard-pie!”” came in ecstatic tones 
from the library. 

There was a fluttering chorus of ‘‘ How long 
has he been there?” “Oh, that awful boy!” 
* Let’s choke him!” while Sally flew and brought 
the sliding doors between the rooms together 
with a bang. Then they continued their dis- 
cussion in subdued voices until the details of the 
supper were settled to the last course thereof. 

“And now,” said Emily, “let ’s decide about 
our invitations. Who is going to ask whom? 
Or why not just send an invitation to each one 
in the name of the club?” 

“Oh, that would n’t be half so much fun!” 
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objected Katherine. 
“They ask us sepa- 
rately to attend their 
treats, and I think it’s 
nice to have a chance 
to return the compli- 
ment.” 

“TW tell you!” 
cried Sally. “ Let ’s 
not any of us tell 
which boy we mean to 
ask. That will make 
it like a—a surprise- 
party, you know, and 
it will be lots more 
interesting.” 

“T don’t see where 
the surprise comes 
in,” said Mary,doubt- 
fully. “There are just 
six boys anyway, and 
so it does n’t matter 
much who asks them 
—they all will be 
there. I suggest we 
have the whole thing 
all settled before- 
hand ; then there will 
be no misunderstand- 
ing, and nobody will 
be left out.” 

3ut Serena Mor- 
ris, to whose shy soul 
it was torture to 
think that everybody 
should know what 
boy she wanted to 
ask, decidedly  fa- 
vored Sally’s plan, 
and that settled it. 
Quiet little Serena 
seldom took sides in 
the discussions of 


the club, but when she did she always seemed 
to make a majority, somehow. Perhaps it was 
because she lived in the biggest house in town, 
and her grandfather had been governor of the 
State, and she herself 

had been to Europe. 44 








In our early teens we 
pay frank respect to 
pomp and_ circum- 
stance. Orit may have 
been because there was 
about Serena, uncon- A 
sciously to herself, an , 
air of sweet and gra- 
cious dignity which 
made deference and 
homage seem to be- 
long to her by a sort 
of queenly right. So 
her support carried 
Sally’s absurd plan, 
and the meeting was 
soon after adjourned. 
As the girls started 
to go homeward under 
Jack’s escort, Sally 
called after them from 
the doorway: 

“Now don’t you tell! 
the boys not to tell a soul, either—that would 





And be sure to tell 


spoil the surprise. And say! let ’s not ask 
anybody until the day before the supper.” 

But in fact Sally cared much less about a 
surprise than she cared about guarding her own 
purpose from prying eyes. She meant to ask 
Philip Howland, and she knew that Jack would 
extract much enjoyment from that fact if he 
knew it. Furthermore, she knew that the 
girls, in a definite arrangement of invitations, 
would simply take it for granted that she 
wanted to ask Ned Burton, who had taken her 
to all the sleigh-rides and skating-parties that 
winter; and, bold as she was, Sally felt that she 
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SERENA GIVES HER INVITATION TO THE CLUB SUPPER. 


was not bold enough to declare other intentions, 
especially in the presence of Ned’s sister. 
Philip Howland enjoyed the distinction of 
being “the new boy from New York.” His 
father, the chief engineer of a new line of rail- 
road which was being put through that part of 
the State, had chosen to establish his head- 
quarters in Brinton, the quaint old home of his 
boyhood, and one day in the preceding Septem- 
ber, Philip had made his appearance at the vil- 
lage academy. He wasa bright, manly lad, with 
wonderfully pleasing manners, and everybody 
liked him at once: the teachers because he was 
intelligent and courteous; the boys because he 
was a “ good fellow ”’ and made them feel as if 
they had always known him; and the girls be- 
cause they Aad n’¢ always known him. Inexactly 
two days and a half he was adopted into the 
Jolly Dozen, where he took the place of Harry 
Reeves, who had gone away to a military school. 


It never occurred to Philip to feel flattered 
by all this popularity. He liked everybody 
and everybody liked him, that was all; it was 
as simple and intelligible as Axiom I. 

In his attentions to the girls he was genuinely 
impartial. 
as he often did, because he lived next door to 


If he walked to school with Serena, 


her, he was pretty sure to be found sitting by 
If he took Katherine 


tandem-riding one afternoon, it would be Emily 


Mary’s desk at recess. 


the next afternoon, and Jeanie the afternoon 
following. He was seldom “ nice” to the same 
girl twice in succession, and the result was that 
he seriously interfered with the Jolly Dozen’s 
old trick of definitely pairing off. Another re- 
sult was that no one could safely guess which 
girl would ask Philip to the club supper. 





SALLY GIVES HER INVITATION, 


On the Friday morning before the supper 
Serena happened to leave her gate just as Philip 
left his, and they walked to school together. 
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He was about to leave her at the girls’ en- head of the stairs as he went up, and before he 


trance, when she stopped him and said with shy reached the last step she blurted out: 


Z a ae 
> dignity : “T say, Philip, you must come to our supper 
“| should like to have you come to our club to-morrow night-—at Serena’s, you know—six 
supper to-morrow night, Philip; it ’s going to o’clock. Don’t tell who asked you.” 
- 
a 








** AFTER SCHOOL PHILIP CALLED THE OTHER FIVE BOYS TO A PRIVATE CONFERENCE . 


be at our house, and we ’re going to dance “Thank you,” he began. “ But see here 


afterward, you know.” hold on a minute!” 


“Thank you, I'll be glad to come,” he re- But Sally had fled into the assembly-room, 
turned. ‘‘ What time?” 


and before he could overtake her the bell rang 

Six o’clock. And oh, Philip, you must not and he was obliged to go to his seat. 

tell anybody that I asked you—we ’re keeping ‘“Come to our supper to-morrow. It Is at 

our invitations secret.” 
“What did you say? 


re tl nt 


Serena’s,” whispered Mary, offering him a share 
Oh, all right!”” And, of her song-book during the opening exercises ; 


lifting his cap, he was gone. ‘‘and you are not to tell who asked you.” 
It just happened, also, that Sally was at the ‘Thank you, I ’ll come,” he murmured, and 
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went on singing, while a naughty light glim 
mered in his eyes fora minute. It was wicked 
of him, but he liked a joke even better than he 
liked pleasing the girls, and he wanted to see 
how far the absurdity would go. 

It went just as far as six girls could take it. 
Emily whispered an invitation to him on the 
way tothe algebra class; Katherine passed him 
a little note in the class-room; and Jeanie 
casually mentioned on the way out that his 
presence at that supper was a thing to be de- 
sired. All these invitations he shamelessly 
accepted with a simple ‘Thank you— allright” ; 
and after school that afternoon he called the 
other five boys to a private conference in the 
farthest corner of the campus, out of range of 
girlish eyes. 

“Who ’s going to the supper to-morrow 
night?”’ he asked by way of opening. 

There was silence for a minute, and then Ned 
Burton said rather gloomily : 

“Well, 7’m not; I have n’t had a bid 

Four faces brightened visibly. 

“Well, neither have I,” said four voices in 


chorus. 

“T wonder what those girls are waiting for,” 
Gerry Hopkins went on. “ What do you sup- 
pose they ’re up to? They ’ve been looking 
mighty coy and mysterious all day.” 

Then Philip told his story, with careful at- 
tention to particulars, and before he was half 
through most of the boys were chuckling with 
keen delight over the joke. No jealousy of 
the favor shown Philip disturbed their glee. 

“IT know it was mean of me,” he finished, 
“and I suppose the girls will never forgive me; 
but I fad to let it go on—it was too good to 
spoil.” 

“ Oh, my!”’ groaned Jack, weakly, when he 
could speak without laughing. 
recognize Sally’s footprints in this thing,” he 
said; ‘“‘that child has a conspicuous talent for 


“T seem to 


She wanted a surprise, 
Now you 


getting her foot in it. 
you know, and I guess she ’Il get it. 
fellows listen. You go to the supper, Phil, and 
keep mum until the girls find how the land lies. 
Then of course they ‘Il chase you out after the 
rest of us, and when you come after us we ’Il 


all be at my house; do you see? ”’ 
“T don’t believe I care to go where I ’m not 
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invited,” said Arthur Hammond, who was 
rather sore over Mary’s defection. 

“ Oh, come, Art!” said Jack, philosophically. 
“ You know there ’s no use on earth in getting 
mad at girls; they can always make you think 
you ’re the one to blame in just about three 
minutes. And, besides, a joke ’s a joke and a 
supper ’s a supper; this one is going to be a 
dandy, too. You be at the house to-morrow 
at six, and you may be sure we ’ll show you 
some fun, my boy.” 

As the clock struck six the next evening the 
girls, who had been lingering about a beautifully 
set table in Mrs. Morris’s dining-room, gave a 
final look of pride at the result of all their plans 
and labor, and fluttered into the stately old 
parlor, which seemed suddenly to break into 
bloom with their bright presence. They had 
hardly time to form in a prim little line on the 
hearth-rug before the bell rang. They expected 
that the boys would come in a body, as they 
usually did on similar occasions, and they felt 
a little disappointed when only Philip Howland 
entered. He was overflowing with fun, and 
not at all abashed by the formal, grown-up 
courtesy with which he was received. Begin- 
ning with Serena as chief hostess of the even- 
ing, he bravely met the ordeal of that stiff little 
line, making to each girl what seemed to her a 
particularly pretty speech. By the time he had 
reached the end the ice was decidedly broken, 
and the girls were chattering as freely as if this 
was any ordinary occasion. 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed, and the girls 
began to grow a little quieter. What made 
those boys so late? Twenty minutes, and still 
the bell was silent. Philip could see that his 
hostesses were getting nervous, and he re- 
doubled his efforts to be entertaining. But they 
seemed to be lacking in appreciation, and only 
looked at one another with anxious, wondering 
eyes. Finally, when the clock struck the half- 
hour, Sally’s patience snapped. 

“T should think, girls,” she cried in a voice 
shrill with indignation, “that you might have 
told those horrid boys to be on time! Did n’t 
you ¢e// them six o’clock sharp?” Then, sud- 
denly seeing that this speech left no doubt as 
to who had invited Philip, she suddenly ceased 
speaking and blushed crimson with confusion. 
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painfully. ‘‘ Oh, Sally!” so funny as the beginning. 


and stopped short, looking from Serena to Sally, tones, “that you would 








‘PHILIP BRAVELY MET THE ORDEAL OF THAT STIFF LITTLE LINE.” 





calm desperation. ‘Emily? Jeanie?” Then who seem determined that 


“Wha-a-t?” faltered Serena, also flushing realizing that the end of a joke is not always 


“Why, Sally Comstock!” Katherine began, “TI should “ink,” she said, with ice in het 


} 


But the absurd 
ity of the thing sud- 
denly struck her, 
and she began to 
laugh. ‘‘ No, Phil 
ip,” she gaspe d: “it 
was all our own idi- 
ocy—I don’t blame 
you a bit. This is 
where the surprise 
comes in, Sally.” 

‘But think of all 
that supper, girls!” 
groaned Katherine 
“We ’ll make you 
eat enough for six, 
Mr. Philip How- 
land, you sinner!” 

“But he can’t 
dance enough for 
six! ’grieved Jeanie, 
looking ruefully at 
her pretty slippers. 

“We ’ll never, 
never hear the last 
of this!”’ exclaimed 
Emily, looking tear- 
ful. ‘‘ And our fun 
is all spoiled.” 

“Oh, of course 
we ’ve got to have 
those boys,” said 
Mary, cheerfully. 
“Where are they, 
Philip? Do you 
happen to know?” 

“At Jack’s; I ’ll 
go and round ‘em 
up—have ’em here 


in five minutes.” 


and back again to Serena, while Mary’s keen “Those awful boys know e@// about it!” 

eyes were on the three of them. wailed Emily, as the door closed behind Philip. 
“Ts there any one here who did n't ask “ Oh, we never sha// hear the last of this!” 

Philip to come to this party?” she asked in And there are six unfeeling boys in Brinton 


BT 


her prophecy shall 


she turned to Philip, who was uncomfortably _ be fulfilled to the very letter. 





“BABY” ELTON, THE QUARTER-BACK. 


By Lestig W. QuiRK. 


“Basy” Exton limped slowly away from 
the gymnasium in the fast-gathering darkness. 
He was proud of the limp, for it was an injury 
of the football-field, a symbol of the pluck with 
which he had launched his one hundred and 
thirty pounds of muscle against some one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of brawn in a success- 
ful “ tackle” which laid to the ground a padded 
giant of the “gridiron.” Moreover, it had 
been no common player who was thus stopped 
with unerring skill, but the captain of the var- 
sity team. 

It was all in a practice game, to be sure, and 
Elton had been playing on the “scrub” or sec- 
ond eleven. But, for all that, the fact remained 
that he had stopped the burly full-back captain 
after half a dozen others had failed. And, to 
add to the glory of it all, the big player had 
slowly arisen, wiped off some dirt, gingerly 
stroked an arm, and had finally said, “ Good 
work, old man!” which is as enthusiastic praise 
as a really good football-captain ever gives. 

It left such a pleasant taste that Elton never 
once noticed a great bruise on his leg till he 
was taking his shower-bath a little later. Even 
then it failed to worry him. He knew bruises 
were no handicaps when once the turmoil and 
zest of a game ran through one’s veins—always 
provided there was pluck on the part of the 
injured person. 

As he walked slowly along the street he was 
conscious of but one trouble in all the wide 
world. ‘That particular cause for worry was his 
one hundred and thirty pounds of weight. For 
football, it must be understood, is a game where 
weight well-nigh outclasses science; and when 


weight and science are combined in one man 
that person is a fit subject for the football-field, 
and, as readily follows, is given preference over 
a lighter man who may possess equal skill. 

So it had been with Elton. 
a football-suit at the beginning of his junior year 
at college, and_in one season had thoroughly 


He had donned 





mastered all the principles of the game. When 
his last year in school began, he came forth as 
a candidate again, with a few pounds more 
weight and a wonderful knowledge of football. 
But a new man, twenty pounds heavier, also 
tried for the same position, that of quarter-back, 
and found no difficulty in securing a place on 
the team. This left Elton substitute quarter- 
back. 

He was thinking of it all now as he trudged 
painfully along. There was. no_ bitterness 
against Saunders, the player who had won the 
coveted position, for he knew the heavier man 
possessed a decided advantage. Nevertheless 
it seemed wrong, somehow; he. had been one 
of the few faithful who had never missed prac- 
tice through all the weary days of rain and 
sunshine and snow and mud. And now, with 
the season about to terminate in the great 
championship game, it looked as if all his hard 
work were to go for nothing. Certainly there 
was injustice somewhere. 

“Oh, Baby Elton!” 

Far back along the walk Saunders himself 
was striding forward with the ease of a man 
who boards at a training-table—and does not 
get hurt in practice. Elton was glad of the 
opportunity for a brief rest, and waited till the 
other had reached his side. ‘Together the two 
walked, and recalled victories of the glorious 
eleven that bade fair to claim championship 
honors in the West. 

“It has been a good season all around,” de- 
clared Saunders, at last. 

“For you it has,” said Elton, before his brain 
fairly formed the words. Once spoken, he 
would have given much to recall them. 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes ; 
then Saunders suddenly stopped. 

“Look here, Baby,” he said; ‘‘ I understand 
just what you mean. Had it not been for me, 
and for the fact that I am heavier than you, 


the position of quarter would of course have 
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been played by you. I’m sorry the way it is, There was a long silence. “You see,” he 
and Id give a lot if things were different. But went on, “I graduate next spring. The game 
I don’t see how you can blame me.” Saturday is the last of my college days, the last 
I shall ever see from the 
side-lines, the last time, 
in all probability, I shall 
ever wear a footbail suit. 
It comes hard, old man, 
to think I shall have no 
part in it. I believe I 
would willingly give al- 
most anything just for 
ten minutes in the midst 
of the broiling scrim- 
mages, with men piling 
on top of me, and with 
the ball in my arms, It 
means more to me than 
you can imagine; and 
yet there is no possibil- 
ity of my playing un- 
less’’—here he hesita- 
ted —“‘ well, to be frank, 
unless you get hurt ; and 
I know I should rather 






remain on the side-lines 
than see you laid up.” 
Saunders smiled. ‘‘ Do 
you know, Baby, it is pret- 
ty nearly a case where | 
wish I might get hurt. Sort 
of suicidal view, is it not?”’ 
» “Verily it is,” said Elton, 


— lightly, in an endeavor to as- 
me I NMARCHAND sume his natural jolly nature 


before entering the dining- 
hall. 

There was a great mass- 
meeting the Friday evening 
before the game. It seemed 
that every student in the whole 
university attended, and yelled 
and sang himself hoarse. Foot- 
ball songs of jargon half un 
— ° intelligible were fitted to pop- 
, ular airs and repeated again 
“THE CAPTAIN CALLED WM To MIS SIDE AND STOKE A FEW ENCOURAGING WORDS T™4T and again, ‘Then the members 

of the football team were called 

‘I don’t,” said Elton, decisively. ‘I am upon one by one, and stood upon the platform 
just sorry for myself.” And he tried to laugh. with great hulking figures and crimson cheeks, 





, 
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and chokingly told how on the morrow they 
would play the game as they had never played 
before. Finally the crowd called for “ Baby— 
Baby Elton, the orator”; and he marched up 
the steps of the platform and grinned pleasantly 
at the cheering mob of students. And when 
the crowd had at last quieted, he told tales of 
other football games; and through it all ran 
his peculiar vein of happy humor, just as if he 
had never experienced a disappointment. Next 
the professors, ignorant of football, rose and 
told how the game should be won. And then, 
promptly at nine o’clock, the trainer bunched 
the great pink-cheeked babies of his and took 
them off to bed, and the meeting broke up 
amid the din of the varsity yell. 

Saturday dawned bright and clear, with a 
crisp coldness in the air that foreboded snappy 
football. Early in the morning special trains 
began to arrive, each car crowded to its limit, 
until the staid little university city became a 
giddy metropolis, fairly swarming with people. 
And still they came on every train. 

When Elton, near the rear of the little squad 
of athletes, trotted clumsily out upon the field 
a few minutes before the game was called, he 
emerged into a chaos of noise and people. On 
every side of the white-ribbed parallelogram 
great tiers of seats, circus style, slanted skyward. 
It reminded Elton of a huge funnel, with the 
broad expanse of blue sky above and the waving 
banners on the sides that narrowed down to the 
ridiculous little patch of sawdust cut into curi- 
ous slices by the glaring white lines. Over it 
all hung the holiday air of unreality. 

The rival university bands now woke to the 
occasion, and tried to outdo each other with 
their rollicking, inspiring music. The bleacher 
crowds fitted words to the tunes, and howled 
them forth with deep-lunged vigor. Wordy 
duels between the owners of megaphones added 
to the spectators’ enjoyment. And last and by 
far the most pleasing were the varsity yells: 
one, snappy and short; the other, cadent and 
long drawn out. ‘Thousands of voices in per- 
fect unison made the yells reverberate and echo 
far over the little city. 

The game started at last. 
side-lines with a blanket thrown carelessly about 


Squatted near the 


his shoulders, Elton sat passive and immovable, 
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as became his stolid Indian appearance. He 
only grunted with high glee when he saw the 
captain of his team send the ball in a long, 
twisting kick almost to the goal-line; he only 
grunted cheerfully when he saw Vanders, the 
fast little end, bring down the opponent who 
caught the ball before that person had shifted 
it under his arm. His enthusiasm did not ex- 
ceed the habitual grin even when the full-back 
who wore the opposing colors hit the line with 
a dull thud, and fell back for a loss. Elton 
knew each man on the team, and good plays 
were no more than he had a right to expect. 

It was a championship game, and to this 
day men who know all the arts and guiles of 
football speak of it with awe. Minute after 
minute the two teams struggled for supremacy. 
Neither could advance the ball appreciably, 
and both were forced to resort to kicking tac- 
tics. Back and forth sailed the ball with monot- 
Where it was caught, there 
it was downed. Nota fumble marred the per- 
fect playing; not a hint of undue roughness 
called the spectators’ attention. Each of the 
teams was backed by traditions of college lore 
and that loyalty which is the inspiration of great 


onous regularity. 


universities. 

So all through the first half they fought with 
dogged hopelessness. Neither side scored; 
neither team, in fact, was once within striking- 
distance of the taunting white goal-posts and 
the coveted line beneath. Up in the grand 
stand, between halves, men talked of the Har- 
vard-Yale games which had ended with scores 
of OtoO. The rival bands struck up gaily as 
the players retired for their rest of ten minutes. 
The bleacher crowd broke forth with its wild 
medley of yells and songs again, with an occa- 
sional new rhyme pertinent to the game. But, 
for all the noise, the suspense was almost un- 
endurable. 

In the dressing-room Elton busied himself 
rubbing soothing liniment on sore arms and 
legs, always with a happy bit of encouragement 
and a cheerful grin. The men were not dis- 
heartened over their failure to score, but 
despaired of doing more than preventing a 
touch-down on either side during the second 
half. The coach spoke very briefly; he knew 
his players and knew how to influence them. 
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“ Boys,” he said, “ you have been playing a 
perfect game. Try to playa better. Remem- 
ber, it is to bring the championship to your 
university.” 

It seemed the second half was to go the way 
of the first. For twenty long minutes the two 
teams strained and tugged, neither winning, 
neither losing. The play was not as snappy 
and fast now, for the terrible strain was begin- 
ning to tell. Fresh men were substituted in a 
few of the minor positions, and Elton, each 
time he saw the captain glance toward the row 
of blanketed players, felt his heart thumping 
violently. But his summons failed to come. 
Saunders, he knew, would play till he dropped 
from sheer exhaustion. 

But at last he saw something that made him 
quiver from head to foot. It was a mass play 
—a confused tangle of suits and legs and arms; 
and when the different men had finally disen- 
gaged themselves, he saw, stretched full length 
on the ground, a form he at once recognized. 
It was that of Saunders. 

Before the captain had a chance to beckon, 
Elton had stripped off his great woolen sweater 
and was trotting out upon the field. 

“Where are you hurt, Saunders? ” he asked 
anxiously. 

Saunders smiled as if it were a huge joke. 

But the doctor who came running up to ex- 
amine his wrenched ankle said decidedly : 

“Young man, if you are not careful of that 
ankle, I won’t be responsible for the conse- 
quences.” 

Saunders looked at the doctor, and smiled 
again, as he began: ‘Football and risks go 
together, doctor.” 

But just then he caught sight of the eager face 
of Elton the substitute, and, with a heavy sigh, 
he went on: “Still, if you order me off, why, 
off I must go, I suppose! Come on, Elton.” 
Then, before the doctor could speak, the trainer 
walked him limping off the field. Elton watched 
the trio till the captain called him to his side and 
spoke a few encouraging words that did much 
to quiet the nerves of the plucky little quarter- 
back. Then the shrill blast of a whistle an- 
nounced that time was up, and a second later 
the two teams were in position, ready for play. 

Elton crouched back of the line, with his 
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heart doing queer antics. He knew the im- 


portance of the game, and realized only too 
well the consequence of a single error. But 
when the ball was snapped to him, hard and 
true, it brought back his confidence, and he 
passed it to the runner with deft precision. And 
when the signal for the next play was called, 
his head was as clear and his hand as steady as 
though he were a veteran. 

But still neither team was able to score, and 
the minutes 
play,” came when the ball was almost in the 


announcement, “‘ Five more to 
center of the field. 

Just how it happened not one of the specta- 
tors could say. But there was a fumble some- 
where, and the ball shot high in the air and far 
For 
an instant it seemed no one of the players had 
seen it; then there was a sudden rush. But 
Elton had spied it first, and it was he who 
With a 
quick dive he lunged, head first, straight at the 


to one side, where it rolled lazily along. 


reached it in advance of the others. 


wriggling leather; then, as he gathered it in his 
arms, he turned a complete somersault, and 
shot the field ball clutched 
tightly under his arm. 

With thousands of voices urging him on, and 
counter-thousands praying for him to fall, he 
ran straight for the looming goal-posts. ‘The 
chalk-lines shot beneath his feet till they looked 


down with the 


like cracks in a sidewalk. 
he could see a determined player waiting to 
To the rear he could hear the 


Twenty yards ahead 


tackle him. 
breathing and footsteps of the horde which was 
pursuing him, eager to once get its hands upon 
him. Up in the grand stand and bleachers 
banners waved back and forth in a great blur of 
color, and staid men and women, some with gray 
hair, jumped up and down in the frenzy of their 
excitement. The game was in the balance. 
Now he was almost upon the tackler, and it 
seemed he was to be brought down. He ran 
straight for the man, dodged suddenly, recov- 
ered himself, and swung past on the other side. 
The tackler dived and clutched 
skin trousers, but his fingers slipped slowly down 
Elton 


Elton’s mole- 


as he sought desperately to gain a hold. 
plunged his open hand against the man, and 
managed to shake himself free. Then he ran 
toward the goal with redoubled speed. 
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‘* TOGETHER WITH TWO TACKLERS HE SLID OVER AND SCORED THE TOUCH-DOWN.” 
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They caught him just as he reached the goal- 
line, and, together with two tacklers, he slid 
over and scored the touch-down. Then he was 
allowed by the captain to try for the goal, and 
dropped the ball neatly over the white bar. 
The score was 6 to O. 

Time was called a minute later, and the game 
was won, together with the championship. 

There was a sudden roar. Elton looked up 
quickly, and blushed with dismay as he found 
the whole crowd shouting hisname. Soon the 
people began to pour out upon the field, and 
Elton was hoisted on willing shoulders and car- 
ried toward the gymnasium. As a body-guard 
the university band closed about him, playing 
a strange mixture of rag-time and national airs. 

Elton looked hopelessly at his captors. Then 


he gasped with astonishment. One of the per- 


33 
sons carrying him was Saunders, who had been 
forced to go out of the game because of injuries. 
“IT say!” he exclaimed in Saunders’s ear. 
Saunders smiled broadly, but made no reply. 
“ Did n’t you get hurt? ’’ demanded the per- 
plexed Elton. 
“Get hurt? 
you mean me?” 
‘“ Why—but—of course you did 
‘““ My ankle was turned a little—but I am not 
xs Drop 


” said Saunders, vaguely. ‘‘ Do 


” 


an invalid, am I?” persisted Saunders. 
it, Baby; it is all over now.” 

An inspiration came to Elton. ‘ Did you,” 
he asked solemnly, “‘ consent to leave the game 
that I might have a chance to play?” 

But Saunders only smiled vaguely again, and 
yelled reprovingly : 

“Oh, Baby Elton!” 
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WHEN summer smiles and dimples sweet, 
And skies are fair and blue; 

When all the earth is gay with flowers 
Of radiant shade and hue; 

When birds and bees and butterflies 


Are out at work and play, 

And all the fresh and busy world 
Goes singing on its way— 

Oh, then in summer’s scented air 
How happy I can be! 

The pleasant, careless outdoor life— 
Oh, that ’s the life for me! 


When winter frowns and puffs his cheeks, 


And bitter north winds blow ; 

When springtime sleeps beneath the shroud 
Of cold and glistening snow; 

When dull and chill the sunset fades, 
And stars gleam far and bright, 


And living creatures shelter seek 


From winter’s cheerless night- 
With friends and work and books beloved, 


How happy I can be! 
The cozy, cheery life at home— 
Oh, that ’s the life for me! 


VoL. XXX.—5. 
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IN THE NIGHT CREW. 


By Henry Payson Dowst. 





AFTER two months of anxious waiting, Andy 
McAndrews, who all his life had watched the 
engines of the Great Southeastern Railroad 
pound in and out of his native town of Mill 
Cove, secured work in the employ of that great 
company. This he did by sheer persistency ; for 
he had been refused a place twice by letter, and 
once, when he had called to see him in person, 
by the division superintendent himself. 

But he hung around the railroad yard, watch- 
ing every movement of the shifters and of the 
countless freight-cars they handled. He made 
friends with the yardmen, bore a hand here and 
a hand there, learned how to signal the en- 
gineer, to “ pull a pin,” to climb upon a moving 
car, and to walk steadily along the foot-board 
as the car jolted over frogs and uneven sid- 
ings. 

One afternoon when Roger McCullough left 
‘he yard with grippe, he did his work for him, 
and did it fairly well; so that “ Easy” Mills, 
the yard-master, recommended him for the 
position of spare yardman, to which position 
Andy was at length appointed by the division 
superintendent. 

Andy McAndrews was properly elated at this 
turn in his fortunes, and his friends among the 
very young men of the town said he was “ stuck- 
up” about it. But that was only because they 
were envious. Andy was an earnest and hard- 
working boy, who deserved all that came to 
him in the way of good luck. He stuck to 
his work early and late, did what he had to do 
as well as he could, and six months later, when 
one of the men was discharged, Andy was 
given his place on the regular day crew under 
Easy Mills. 

He was called “ Easy” Mills for two reasons. 
One of these was that his initials were ‘“ E. Z.” 
The other was that he did what came in the 
line of his duty without apparently great exer- 
tion. It took a man with a head for checkers 
to make a good yard-master for Mill Cove. In 


ca 





the first place, there was the main line to be kept 
clear for trains. Then there were the long lines 
of drays waiting outside the freight-houses of 
the company for their loads; and the full cars 
of freight, having arrived at their destination, 
must be shifted into the houses, where their 
contents could be unloaded by the consignees, 
There were the cars loaded with outward-bound 
merchandise, too, which had to be shifted out 
and made up into trains, local and “through.” 
Way cars, refrigerators, “ Pink Line” cars des- 
tined to the other side of the continent, cattle- 
cars, flats laden with carriages, machinery, 
and what not, all made a hopeless jumble of 
cars, coming in every day by dozens and going 
out as fast. More than all that, the Mill Cove 
yard was said to be the most intricate, the most 
cramped, and in all respects the worst of the 
whole system. The tracks ran in every direc- 
tion, the switches were tangled, the curves 
sharp. 

But Easy Mills was equal to the occasion. 
He could extract a car of corn from the midst 
of apparent chaos, and send it spinning into the 
“Inward Freight’’ siding with quickness and 
precision, and this he did without unnecessary 
rough talk, yelling, or “ getting hot under the 
collar.” His men all liked him, too, because 
he was cool and patient, and because he treated 
them like fellow-beings. 

Andy McAndrews was lucky to be under 
such a man, and, realizing the fact, he did his 
best to learn what he could from the example 
set him by his superior. After a while he had 
the maze of tracks in the Mill Cove yard 
sketched out in his brain like a map; he could 
see it all in his mind’s eye, and he was there- 
fore never at a loss by way of location. Easy 
said he had the makings of a good railroad man 
in him—which pleased Andy immensely. 

The night yard-master was different from 
Easy. Possessed of less calmness and fore- 
sight, he was likely to be irritable when things 
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did not go just right, which was often enough 
difficult 


However, he 


case. 


the His position was ; one, 
to be sure, but he took it hard. 

was a steady, conscientious man, and “ got lots 
of work out of the men,” as the superintendent 
expressed it. 

One night, when Andy was tired by a hard 
day’s work, this night yard-master, Ivers, came 
to Mills, saying that he was in hard luck and 
wanted some assistance. 

“Johnson has fever,” he explained; “ Scott 
is laid off again with his bad knee; and you see 
that makes me two men short. And now Aiken, 
the spare hand, has gone out with Emerson’s 
crew to help fix the Hominy Stream bridge. 


——— 
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YARD WAS SAID TO BE 
IN ALL RESPECTS THE 


“THE MILL COVE 


{ wish one of you fellows would help me out 
to-night.” 

This last was addressed to the members of 
the day shift, who were standing around, dinner- 
pails in hand, about to start for home and supper. 

Three of the men murmured excuses. ‘Two 


more said nothing. None of them liked Ivers 
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very well; not because he was not straight 
enough, but he was a bit arbitrary, and the men 
were a little ¢oo0 likely to notice small things 
Andy McAndrews, who was new to the busi 
ness, had not yet formed many strong likes and 
dislikes. He thought of the hot steak and fried 


potatoes his mother already had waiting for 


him, and of the meager remains of his noonday 
meal in his dinner-pail; of the evening paper ; 


and of the cold wet night as opposed to his 


warm bed. ‘Then he thought of Ivers’s trouble. 


“If one of you fellows will stay till twelve 
o’clock, I ‘ll see that he gets credit for his 
time,” said that worthy. 

Andy thought of the extra dollar; but he 
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also thought again of Ivers’s difficulty, be it 
said to his credit. 
“TI ’ll stay if Amos will drop in and tell my 
mother when he goes by my house,” said he. 
“You ain’t very big, nor very old,” said 
Ivers, looking at him in frank disappointment. 


” 


“But I guess you ’ll be better ’n nothin’. 





‘THE SOUTHEASTERN LIMITED CAMI gEENING UND THE CURVE.” (SEE PAGE 39.) 
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Easy Mills said, ‘He ’s smarter than you 
think, Billy.” 

So Andy McAndrews became, for the time 
being, a member of the night crew. He was 
not used to night-work, but he knew the yard, 
he was active and wiry; and once Ivers said, 
“You ’re doin’ well, skipper.” 

Andy did not like to be spoken to in this 
condescending way. He had not much beard, 
to be sure, but he considered himself as good 
a yardman as any of the others. Still he said 
nothing. 

It was a hard night, for there were even 
more cars than usual, and they seemed to have 
come in on the late freight-train in the most 
haphazard order. ‘There was a big lot of “ out- 
ward bounds,” too, and a bunch of empties that 
at best it would take two solid hours to untangle. 
The short-handed crew worked like troopers, 
and Ivers became very much excited. Differ- 
ing widely in method from Easy Mills, he did 
things that seemed to Andy the “longest way 
round”’ in some cases, though that was none 
of Andy’s affair. The boy was going home at 
twelve, for he was tired and hungry and had 
promised to stay only until then. If Ivers 
thought he was nothing but a kid, he would 
save his energies for application under more 
appreciative eyes. 

But at midnight Ivers asked him to stay a 
couple of hours longer, saying that he had been 
a great help and was doing first-rate. Good- 
natured Andy, much mollified, consented to 
stay. For Ivers it was a good thing he did so. 

The night yard-master was a reckless handler 
of equipment. He had a habit of crowding 
the main line full of cars when there really 
seemed no need of it, and it looked to Andy 
McAndrews as if Ivers made some rather close 
allowances. There were several trains passing, 
and once the line was cleared with only four 
minutes to spare. But he seemed lucky, too, 
for he would get matters into what had the 
appearance of a hopeless tangle and then out 
again by some trick unforeseen by the rest of 
the men. Easy Mills always did his work “as 
he went along,’ 
never a time when, a shift once begun, his men 
could not tell about what he meant to do next. 
He was 


’ 


so to speak, and there was 


But Ivers’s moves were mysterious. 
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over-ingenious, and twice Andy McAndrews 
thought he saw where the result of a compli- 
cated movement might have been arrived at by 
much simpler means. 

The night wore on and the time drew near 
for the pride of the company, the Southeastern 
Limited, to come along. Like all other big 
roads, this one had its “star” train, and any one 
who caused delay to the Southeastern Limited 
placed himself in danger of summary discharge. 
Ivers worked like a fiend, shouting and row- 
ing at the men, becoming more and more ex- 
cited from one minute to another. ‘There was 
the lot of empties to be shifted in, and the 
local freight that was to leave at six in the morn- 
ing for Broadhurst was yet to be made up. 
Ivers took several cars out on the main line. 
Then he got a line of cars on each side of those, 
covering all the switches for nearly a hundred 
yards. Just what he meant to dono one knew, 
for before the movement was completed he fell 
off the top of a Wabash furniture-car and nearly 
broke his neck. In 
consciousness until the next forenoon. 

Picking him up, they carried him into the 


fact, he did not recover 


office of the round-house and telephoned for a 
Then Henry Elder, the oldest man in 
Another 


doctor. 
the force, took charge of the yard. 
man was left in the round-house with the in- 
jured Ivers. 

So Andy McAndrews was one of three men 
who had to do work for six, and he doubted if 
even that number could do it. There was the 
main line full of cars, and the Limited due in 
twenty minutes. Henry Elder frankly con- 
fessed that he had no idea in the world of what 
Ivers had intended doing before the accident 
interrupted the work; but he felt sure that if 
he had to flag the Limited he would lose his 
place—a feeling that did not add materially to 
his presence of mind. 

“Got to try it, anyhow,” he said. And try 
it he did. At one time it looked as if he were 
going to succeed. Then he became mixed in 
his reckoning, and got two flat-cars, loaded with 
some sort of a long shaft for a ship or a factory, 
right across the main line, with four empty box- 
cars standing by themselves squarely on the 
right of way of the Southeastern Limited. 

There they stuck, and, try his best, Elder 
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could not dispose of them. He backed No. 
203, the shifter, into the empty cars from the 
rear, and Stevens, the engineer, was responsible 
for the force with which the locomotive and 
cars came together. The coupler on the tail- 
end of the shifter was damaged to the point 
of uselessness. Of course that complicated 
matters. Poor Elder looked at his watch. 
“We ’ll have to flag 84,” he said sadly (that 
meant the Limited). “ I can git ’em straightened 








around, but I ’ve got 
to take my time. 
It’lltake half an hour, 
and I ’Il lose my job. 
Andy, git the lantern 
and go up the line, 
that ’s a good boy.” 

Andy went intothe 
round-house, where 
the doctor was work- 
ing over poor Ivers, 
and took down a red 
lantern. Of course 
if the line was not 
clear, 84 would have 
to be stopped until 
the cars could be 
shifted out of the 
way, and that meant 
that the whole crew 
would be discharged 
inalump. The crew 
could not, strictly, 
be held responsible, 
but delaying the Lim- 
ited was an excep- 
tional offense. 

The boy started up 
the line with the red 
light, sad at heart. 
He had 


won his place, and if 


only just 


he had gone home 
instead of volunteer- 
ing to help a man he 
had heard little good 
of, he would now be 
safely in bed, and in 
no danger of losing 
the position he valued 
so highly. He looked at his watch. In seven 
minutes the express would come along and— 
and—stop? 

Not if he knew it. Why had he not thought 
of it before? And why had not old Henry 
Elder thought of it? He broke into a run, and 
when he reached the required distance from the 
congestion on the main line he set his red lan- 
tern firmly down between the rails and turned 
back, running at the top of his speed. 
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There in his brain was sketched the map of 
the Mill Cove railroad yard—a map he had 
failed to use. ‘The reason for the failure was 
that he had grown into the habit of discipline 
which offers no question when orders are given. 

Henry Elder had done what he could, and 
Andy had accepted his orders without second 
thought. But once out of the old fellow’s sight 
the map had come before his mind’s eye, and 
there lay the solution of the puzzle, as plain as 
day. It was nowa matter of haste on his part 
whether the line was cleared or the Limited 
delayed and the whole crew dismissed from 
the service of the company. Besides this, he 
had some pride in the splendid train, in com- 
mon with every other operative on the road. 
It must be allowed to go on without slowing 
down. 

When Andy arrived breathless at the scene 
of the discomfiture of Henry Elder, he found 
the situation practically unchanged. There 
were the two flats across the track, there was 
the shifter at the other end of the box-cars, and 
there was the broken coupler. In a few hur- 
ried words the plan was explained to Elder. 

“Oh, Andy, it’s too late now! Why did n’t 
I think of it before?” groaned Henry. 

“Tt is n’t too late, man,” cried Andy. “ Try 
it. There ’s nothing to lose.” 

Elder pulled himself together. Yes, there was 
Why, of course, there 
A signal 


a rope on the tender. 
was the short spur into the coal-pit. 
to Stevens, and 203 began to puff and fume; 
down the track the three box-cars were hauled 
and disposed of in accordance with Andy’s 
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plan ; and then back through the maze of tracks 
the little snub-nosed engine threaded its way, 
pushing a car here and scraping narrowly by 
another there, until the rear-end of the two 
offending flats was reached. A spurt of steam, 
a snort, a spinning of wheels, and they were 
dragged out of the path of the Southeastern 
Limited, and the line was open. 

“Don’t stop to holler, boys,” yelled Andy, 
asa shout wentup. ‘“ Remember the lantern.” 

Then began a race up the track that lasted 
during the last thirty seconds of the seven-min- 
ute interval. Andy, who had placed the lan- 
tern on the track, won the race, snatching the 
signal from between the rails and giving it the 
vertical jolt that extinguished the flame. And 
just at that instant, prompt to a dot, No. 84, 
the Southeastern Limited, came careening 
around the curve, and in another moment was 
indicated only by two fast-diminishing green 
points in the murky distance. 


A week later Andy McAndrews went around 
to Billy Ivers’s boarding-place to call on the 
sufferer, who, with his head carefully bound in 
gauze, grinned wanly at him from the depths of 
a feather-bed. 

““How are you getting along?” asked the 
boy. 

“A good deal better than I would be if you 
folks had stopped 84 that night,” answered the 
“Henry Elder was in to see me, 
Put it there, Andy, 


injured man. 
and he told me about it. 
shake! 


said you had the makin’s of a railroad man.’ 


Say, I guess Easy was right when he 
’ 
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O wILLow, weeping willow, with your sturdy trunk of brown, 
And your slender little leaflets like sword-points hanging down, 
I sat upon your branches, and ’t was there I read a tale 

That told about a dryad maid, so tall and slim and pale. 

It said she lived in tree-trunks, and really was it true? 

I wonder, oh, I wonder if she ever lived in you! 


I waited and I waited, and I dreamed of her at night; 

And oh, she was so pretty in a gown of green and white; 

Her hair it was all golden, and it rippled to her feet; 

And oh, her eyes were tender, and her voice was wond’rous sweet. 
They said that she was timid, that she seldom walked about ; 

I lingered and I lingered, but she never did come out. 


I hunted and I hunted, and I talked to you all day; 

I thought that she might listen and would answer in some way. 
I whispered all my secret joys and all my troubles too; 

I used to eat my bread and jam and dream all day in you. 

For tight across your branches they had nailed a little seat ; 

I stayed there, and I played there, and I dangled down my feet. 


I wondered and I wondered if you were the dryad’s home ; 
And if she lived inside of you, all silent and alone; 

And had a winding stairway that went up and up so high, 

It kept right on a-winding till it reached the very sky. 

There was a dainty bedroom at the very top, you know, 

All lined and twined with satin blue; I ’m sure it must be so. 


I pleaded and I pleaded, with my earnest childish might, 

To be allowed to sit in you upon a moonlight night. 

For then, so ran the story, timid dryads oft were seen 

To glide beneath the whisp’ring trees bedecked in wreaths of green. 
But no one seemed to b’lieve in you; they always laughed and said 
To stop my talking nonsense and go right straight off to bed. 


O willow, weeping willow, my poor heart will break, I know; 
They ’ve sold you with the homestead, and alas! I too must go. 
And never, never, never shall I be there any more, 

Or see the dryad maiden when she opens soft her door. 

And oh, when I am gone away, I ll often think of you; 

For if you are weeping, willow dear, 7 am weeping too. 
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By WIiLBuR MAcEy STONE. 


THERE are a lot of grown-ups, even, who do 
not know exactly what a book-plate is, for these 
little labels are not known everywhere ; so it is 
hardly fair to expect the younger folk to know 
about them. Mr. Gordon Craig has told us very 
plainly what a book-plate is: “ A book-plate is a 
piece of paper stamped with a name or device, 
generally both, and pasted on the inside of a 
book to show the ownership. A book-plate is 
to the book what a collar is to the dog. On 
the dog-collar we engrave, ‘I am Smith’s dog.’ 
Alter the word ‘ dog’ to ‘ book,’ and add a sim- 
ple adornment in the shape of a flower, a map, 
a butterfly, or a crest, and lo, the book-plate.” 
So you see it is just something nicer than 
writing your name in your book. Large folks 
have used these little labels, off and on, ever 
since books were printed, and just now there is 
an active revival of the pleasing custom. And 
as nowadays as never before the boy is father 
of the man, so now the boy has his personal 
book-plate often before his father has one. 
Also, it is really a very delightful and useful 
custom. Our children are growing to be more 
and more book-lovers and book-owners, and 
with ownership comes the appreciation of the 
“little things” of books. And as I maintain 
that a real book-lover should also be a book- 
lender,—in a prudent way, of course, or he 
may soon cease to be a book-owner,—why, the 
book-plate becomes almost a necessity. 

Book-plates for children are of compara- 
tively recent origin, and it is only within a 
very few years that the custom has been at all 
wide-spread. Now, in England, Germany, 
France, and America, there are a lot of young- 
sters who own book-plates. And we, as Ameri- 
cans, hold the record for ‘a young book-plate 
owner, for I know of one miss who at the ad- 
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vanced age of three months had a book-plate 
among her Christmas gifts. It was presented 
by an enthusiastic book-loving and book-plate- 
collecting aunt. That suggests another pleas- 
ing branch of the subject. Your elders, in all 
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solemnity and earnestness, collect these little 
bits and arrange and classify them just as you 
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do the sea-shells and star- 
fish during your long sum. 
mer vacation. And really, in 
the winter-time, when one 
can’t get shells and pebbles, 
they make a fair substitute. 
I know of some half-dozen 
girls and boys who have little 
collections of book-plates 
that show perseverance and 
appreciation, and they exhibit 
them with as much pride as 
do their elders. There are 
a good many owners of book-plates who are 
pleased to exchange, and the children who 
have them are always quite glad to have the 
book-plates of other child owners in exchange 
for their own. 

Our first illustration is of a plate just com- 
pleted by Mrs. Beulah Mitchell Clute for a 
couple of Chicago youngsters. In it we see 
some very modern children, a girl and a 
boy, dressed in an artistic style and seated in 
the grass. Overhead are the spreading boughs 
of a crooked and picturesque tree, while the 
children, quite forgetting their surroundings, 
are lost in the pages of a huge book of fairy-tales. 
The poor neglected toy-pig at the end of the 
long string stands sadly looking up at his spell- 





bound little master. The 
old witch who waves 
her star-tipped wand 
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over their heads has evi- 
dently sent them, body 
and mind, to the land of 
her little people. ‘Climb- 
ing up one of the bor- 
der lines and floating 
amid the foliage in the 
distance are fairy sprites, 
while in the extreme up- 
per corner is a stately 
F goose waddling on her 
way out of the design. 
Mrs. Clute is no beginner 
in book-plate designing, 
but this very successful plate is the first one 
she has done for a child. 

Then comes Sibley Watson’s stately galleon 
laden with childhood’s treasures, its low stern- 
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windows looking knowingly 
at you from under their shut- 
ter eyelids, while its twisted 
rudder of a nose completes 
the truly droll expression. 
This design is by Gelett Bur- 
gess of “ Purple Cow” and 
“Goop” fame. St. Nicu- 
OLAS readers need no intro- 
duction to him. 

For Anna _ Vaughan, 
Charles Henkels, of Phila- 
delphia, has done a pleasing 
arrangement of baby, book, and blossoms that 
is fitting and simple. The “three buds of prom- 
ise” of the Bidwell family of Hartford are 
complacent enough to hold their bookish pos- 
sessions in common, and they use a very droll 
latel to indicate their ownership. This plate 
is by Mr. Jordan of New York, and in it he 
has*used, in most bashful pose, one of his 
grotesque imitations of a man, bearing a big 
label with the legend “ Bidwell children’s 
library.” The background is a panel of check- 
ered design, supported by . 
branches of a plant un- 
known to botanists. 

Ward Cameron is a Ca- - 
nadian lad, and the world 
is advertised thereof in his 
book-plate. Here we have | 
the maple-tree and the | 
beaver, and in the back- 
ground the placid ocean 
beach and the setting sun. 
The young man, with one 
of his favorite toys beside 
him, sits rapt in day- 
dreams, with a huge vol- 
ume held fondly in his 
lap. This plate is printed 
in four colors for use, and is a beautiful and 
appropriate design. Jay Chambers, a young 
newspaper artist of New York, who has done a 
number of book-plates of high merit, is the de- 


’ 





signer of it. 

The plate by Claude Bragdon for Majorie 
Parkhurst Gilmore has several pleasing features. 
It is a drawing full of repose and contentment. 
The little girl in the big arm-chair has her foot 
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curled up under her, and, with book in lap, is 
a picture of quiet happiness. The inscription, 
‘Her own book,” is a pleasing variation on the 
commoner forms. 

All these plates are by American artists for 
American children; but now here is one for 
an American child by an English artist. My 
own and only daughter is neither so shy nor so 








studious as her book-plate, printed at the top of 
the next column, would indicate, but the picture 
at least holds up to her a good ideal toward 
which to strive in conduct and industry; and 
Miss Pauline does love her books, and is often 
a very sweet little girl, even as in her book- 
plate. This design is drawn by Violet Holden. 

And now 
come five Eng- 
lish designs for 
as many English 
children. The 
first, for Joyce 
Wolmer, is by 
Helen Stratton, 
of London, and 
seems to me a 
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child’s _ plate. 
Under the double row of spreading saplings we 
have Puss-in-Boots, Bo-Peep, Cinderella, and 
the Prince. Behind them is the murderous 
Bluebeard, fiercely chasing his fatally curious 
wife. At the back are Bo-Peep’s wandering 
sheep and Jack and Jill still on the hill in quest 
of water, and Jack is shown doing gymnastics. 








well-nigh ideal, 


Then comes one of the very few book-plates 
done by dear Kate Greenaway, now gone to 
her long home, but ever living in the memory 

















and child-loving hearts of those who sur- 
vive her. This plate was done for one of 
the Locker-Lamson children, to whom she 
dedicated her illustrations for “ Little Ann 
and her Mother.” This plate shows one of 
Miss Greenaway’s cheery maidens bearing 
a great bowlful of posies. At the foot of 
the design is the Locker motto, “ Fear God, 
fear nought.” 
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The next two illustrations are from designs 
by Gordon Craig, whose peculiar drawings 
have attracted much comment from those who 
note the fads and fancies of the art world. These 
designs are capital children’s plates. The woolly 
French poodle and the fierce Jack-in-the-box 
please both old and young. Their usefulness, 
however, would certainly be increased if they 
bore the full names of the owners rather than 
their initials only, but their artistic effect is cer- 
tainly complete as they are drawn now. 
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The last English design shown is for a dear 
little girl who must be related to Bo-Peep. She 
has apparently come up from the meadow to 
report that her spring lambs and mint are doing 
well. Her dolly is tightly clasped in her arms, 
and she smiles in a most contented manner. 
This design is by May Chatteris Fisher, of Bir- 
mingham. She is known on the other side of 
the ocean for her pleasing book illustrations 
and decorative drawings. 

The two upper plates on page 46 were 
“made in Germany,” like so many useful things 
we moderns use. The first one, by Professor 
Hildebrandt, is for his little daughter Elisabeth, 
and has long been one of my favorites among 
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plates for children. The little girl’s head in the 
heart of the flower and the simple scroll bearing 
the name so plainly printed are to me eminently 
appropriate for child- 
hood’s days. Profes- 
Hildebrandt 

numerous 


sor has 


made and 
elaborate book-plates, 
but there are none of 
them I prefer to this. 

Waltrud  Schulte’s 
plate is a characteristic 
modern German design, and is full to overflow- 
ing with the young lady and her treasures. We 
see her at her desk, deeply engrossed in some 
fascinating tale, while dolly, knitting, and toys 
await her ladyship’s pleasure. 

Now, judging by the examples shown, which 
are examples of the best, we may ask, what are 
the especial features of a successful plate for a 
child? First, as to size. Little book-plates are 
suitable for little people ; but as many books for 
children are quite large, this rule of smallness 





need not be absolute. It is nice to have a de- 
sign reproduced in two sizes, so as to be suitable 
for large and small books. But if you have only 
one size have it small. Then, simplicity of de- 
sign should rule and picture-plates should be 
chosen in preference to all others, the mean- 
ing of the whole thing being plain to the young- 


The older folks are making everything 


libris . & 


est. 









too plain in their -book-plates, but a child’s plate 
should need no explanation. In looking through 
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a collection of modern plates one finds so 
many “ girl with book” and “ book with girl,” 
then “man with book” and “ book with man” 
that it grows wearisome in spite of the varia- 
tions played upon the theme. But for a child’s 
plate let us have children, books, and toys in 
profusion. Then, the out-of-door spirit, with 
woods and flowers, has a sense of fitness always. 
The humorous 
and grotesque 
are also appro- 
priate, and the 
youngsters are 
usually keen to 
catch the point. 
I think that the 
Mother Goose 
and fairyland 
folks are my fa- 
vorites in chil- 
dren’s _book- 


— a oe te 
, plates. ey 
BRANDT’S BUCH | Siways give me 
i true delight 
and a= rare 
sense of satisfaction. I believe that these de- 
signs touch the children in the same way. It 


is like meeting old friends. 
I sincerely trust that this little ramble among 
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the minor posies of book-land will add to the 
interest the children have in that delightful 
country, and that it may inspire many fond 
and kindly parents to forthwith procure book- 
plates for their always bright girls and boys. 
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A TRIP THROUGH THE NEW YORK NAVY-YARD. 





By JosEpH HENRY ADAMS. 





LocaTeD at the Brooklyn side of the East 
River, on what is known as Wallabout Bay, and 
midway between the old and new bridges, there 
is a piece of government land comprising about 
one hundred and fifty acres. This is the New 
York Navy-yard. 

From a small shipyard of a century ago this 
property has been gradually developed and im- 
proved until at the present time it is one of the 
foremost naval stations of the world, and in 
time of war it becomes perhaps the busiest 
place on this continent. . 


It is admirably situated upon one of the, 


finest of harbors, and has a magnificent water- 
frontage of a mile, while within its boundaries 
are creeks, canals, and basins enough to ac- 
commodate a large fleet of war-ships, cruisers, 
and transports. 

During the late war with Spain the New 
York Navy-yard played a most important part 
in the great Grama of conquest, and in the 
early stages of the conflict its docks, wharves, 
and waterways were crowded with cruisers, 
battle-ships, gunboats, and monitors undergoing 
hasty repairs and equipment for active service 
in the serious work that followed. 

Apart from the regular government craft, 
there was a large fleet of auxiliary cruisers and 
steam-yachts being converted into gunboats, 
armed cutters, and despatch-boats for service in 
the Southern waters, as well as for picket duty 
all along the Atlantic coast. 


Many of these yachts required resheathing . 


with armor-plate, and all of them were trans- 
formed from beautiful pleasure-craft painted 
in bright hues to the most formidable-appearing 
sea-fighters of dull-leaden color. 

The navy-yard magazines were crowded with 
projectiles and shells, cases of prism and grain 
powder, and thousands of rounds of smokeless- 
powder cartridges for rifles and rapid-fire guns, 
which were hastily shipped and stored in the 
magazines of the war-vessels or transported to 
the field of action in the West Indies. 
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The machine-shops, foundries, ordnance and 
supply departments were filled with an army of 
skilled workmen, who labored day and night on 
the pressing work of making vessels ready. 
More than eight thousand men were em- 
ployed in the yard at that time, although the 
regular force in times of peace is but two 
thousand. 

Every known trade and profession is carried 
on within the limits of the New York Navy- 
yard, from crude farming to the making of 
delicate scientific instruments, and from rough 
blacksmithing to the designing of the most 
formidable fighting-craft. 

Workmen of every description are employed, 
from the laborer who shovels dirt for one dollar 
a day, to the artisan and craftsman whose ser- 
vices are worth two dollars an hour. 

The machinery and equipment in the shops 
are of the most modern type, and capable of 
turning out any kind of sea-craft, from the dainty 
little despatch-boat to the most powerful bat- 
tle-ship. . 

The navy-yard is a mine of interest, and 
every one should make a visit to some large 
navy-yard to see the manner in which this im- 
portant branch of Uncle Sam’s work is carried 
on; for in a description, no matter how graphic, 
it is hardly possible to convey the full meaning 
and extent of the important work necessary to 
the naval defense of a large country with an 
extended coast-line, like the United States. 

As a whole the New York Navy-yard ranks 
as the finest naval station in the Union, the 
next in order being the yards at Washington, 
D. C., Charlestown, Massachusetts, Pensacola, 
Florida, League Island, Pennsylvania, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia, Kittery, Maine, and Norfolk, Virginia. 

It occupies a position unequaled for undertak- 
ing naval movements in Atlantic waters, for in 
the late war this was demonstrated to the entire 
satisfaction of the government. 

The yard is open to visitors every day except 
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Sundays, between ten and four o’clock; and 
access can be had to every part of the grounds, 
including glimpses into the shops through the 
open doorways, although visitors are not allowed 
inside the buildings unless by special permit. 

Any of the ships may be visited by permis- 
sion from their captains or officers on deck, and 
the marines are always quite willing to show 
the visitors the big guns and the points of in- 
terest all over the ships. 

As you pass in through the main gateway at 
Sands Street, a sentry will call you to halt; but 
if satisfactory reasons can be given for admis- 
sion, and you are above suspicion, you may 
pass in and begin the interesting tour of in- 
spection. 

At first one hardly knows which way to turn 
when within the gates, there are so many paths 
and points of interest in sight; but if you turn 
to the right and follow the path leading to the 
commandant’s residence, that will be found the 
best course. It might be well to apply at the 
office of the captain of the yard for a general 
pass, so that you may not be halted at any place 
and your business inquired into. 

If you have a camera it can be taken with you, 
for in time of peace there is no serious objection 
to taking pictures of the yard in general; but 
photographing within the buildings will not be 
allowed unless by special permission. 

On the way to the captain’s quarters you will 
pass long sheds filled with lumber of all sorts 
and from all over the world, that is used in 
construction and finishing. 

Everything, from the light molding of hard 
wood to the huge mahogany log weighing sev- 
eral tons, may be found here, and a large quan- 
tity of the hard woods have been in the sheds 
many years, so they are well seasoned. Most 
of the expensive logs are painted at the ends 
to preserve them from the weather and to re- 
duce the likelihood of splitting; but the soft 
wood is used much faster and in larger quan- 
tities so that this precaution is not neces- 


sary. 
The large stock is constantly being drawn 
on and replaced, but there is always an abun- 
dance, as Uncle Sam never 
if it is possible to avoid it. 
The immediate vicinity of the captain’s office 
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runs on shorts’ 
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is interesting, for here we may see great piles 
of cannon-balls, condemned of course, but used 
for ornamenting the grounds, and some fine old 
guns mounted on antiquated carriages of iron, 
many of them trophies of war, together with 
various historic relics. 

Conspicuous among these are two finely 
fashioned old guns of bronze, with highly orna- 
mental mountings, resting on carriages of steel, 
in which the name “ Sevilla, 1857 
bold characters. Formidable are these in ap- 
pearance, but no match for the guns of to-day 
that can throw a projectile for several miles 
with great accuracy. They are muzzle-loaders, 
with a small touch-hole, and on the name- 
plate at the side we read that they were cap- 
tured from the Spanish fortifications at Cavite, 
Philippine Islands, by Admiral George Dewey, 
after the famous battle of Manila Bay. 

They were brought home on the “‘ Olympia,” 
the trim war-ship which was the first to cut 
loose with her guns in the battle of Manila 
Bay. She was the flagship of Admiral Dewey, 
and she began the battle in obedience to his 
quiet command to his executive officer: “ You 
may fire, Gridley, when ready,” 

We all know what followed that first shot, and 
to the jackies and gunners who fought on our 
ships that morning nothing but the highest 
praise has been given all over the world, not 
only for their wonderful marksmanship but for 
the humane deeds of rescue when the poor 
Spaniards were drowning about their burning 
and sinking fleet, on which hundreds had been 
killed, while on our fleet there had been no 
loss of life. Her reception at the navy-yard 
must have been a great surprise and delight 
to the jackies, who had been absent from their 


“ ” 


is cast in 


native land for more than a year, and many 


of whom had been recruited and trained on 
the “ Vermont,” in this navy-yard. 

Close to these old guns are two formidable- 
appearing guns with shields and mounts, broken 
breech-blocks, and pierced armor-plates, show- 
ing the effect of ‘‘ Yankee” projectiles. 

One bears a label showing that it is a breech- 
loading rifle—gun, mount, and shield having 
been taken from the sunken Spanish flagship 
“Reina Christina” at Manila Bay; while the 
other is from the “‘ Reina Mercedes,” and the 
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THE SANDS STREET ENTRANCE TO THE NAVY-YARD 


same size as the first—two monuments to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s gallant victory over the Spanish 
fleet on that memorable May morning. 

Along the line, and mounting guard in front 
of the captain’s quarters, are two guns from 
the Santiago battle. The label of one tells us 
that it is a breech-loading rifle-gun from the 
Spanish armored cruiser “‘ Almirante Oquendo,” 
taken at Santiago by our fleet, while the other 
is from the “ Vizcaya,” and bears a corre- 
sponding inscription. ‘The upper part of one 
gun-shield is perforated and torn by a projec- 
tile, and is a suggestion of the fearful destruc- 
tion that shot must have wrought among the 
gun-crew. 

It is a practical demonstration also of the 
accuracy of the United States gunner at long 
range, for the projectile must have entered a 
port-hole in order to strike the shield of the 
Spanish gun. 

Two guns from the ‘‘ Maria Teresa” are in 
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the yard also; they were fortunately remoy ed 
and brought here before the vessel was raised, 
and subsequently lost while being towed from 
Cuba to the United States ; otherwise we should 
never have had them. 

Some of these captured guns are without 
breech-blocks ; for, if you remember the details 
of the battles, the fact may be recalled that in 
the Santiago battle, when hope was lost by the 
Spanish sailors, they removed the breech-blocks 
and other parts of the mechanism and threw 
them overboard, to render the guns useless 
should they fall into our hands. 

Beyond the captain’s office there are many 
antiquated pieces of almost every description, 
trophies of several wars, dating back nearly a 
hundred years. ‘They are mostly old wrought- 
iron and bronze guns, some taken from H. M.S. 
“Macedonian,” October 25, 1812. Another is 
the twelve-inch gun “ Peacemaker,” of 1838, a 
clumsy affair and seeming very old-fashioned 
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TWO GUNS TAKEN FROM THE “ MARIA TERESA.’ 


compared with some of the fine Krupp trophy- grassy bank at the side of the captain’s office 
guns mounted but a short distance away. A_ rests the heavy ram that once pointed the bow 
few mortars are among the collection, and on a_ of the Confederate ship “ Mississippi.’ 








SHELLS PILED BEFORE ‘“‘ SHELL-HOUSE NO. 1.” 
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Conspicuous among the relics are two sub- 
marine contact-mines that were raised from 
One, if you remember, was 
Texas,” 


Guantanamo Bay. 
struck by the prow of the battle-ship 
June 15, 1898; and if the torpedo had been in 
good order there might have been some serious 
damage done. It is an oddly shaped object 
resembling the stack of a wood-burning loco- 
motive, and having at its upper edge a num- 
ber of levers, any one of which, when pushed 
in, was supposed to explode it. 

As in everything else during the war, fortune 


seemed to favor our vessels that struck these 
mines, for all of our navy escaped injury from 
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Near it the grand stand is located, where on 
Saturday afternoons during the summer a ma- 
rine band takes its station and the popular airs 
are played. Ona bright day this locality pre- 
sents a pretty scene, with the brightly uniformed 
officers and men and the many fair visitors, 
while within hailing distance the men-of-war 
glisten with the white paint of All 
tends to make the scene an enlivening one. 

On the parade-ground in front of the marine 
barracks there is also a great deal of life and 
The marines, who 


peace. 


movement in fair weather. 
are our “sea soldiers,” are constantly being put 
through military drills and evolutions, and in 





FOUR SWIFT TORPEDO-BOATS 
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mines except the “ Maine,” and the sinking of 
that vessel is supposed to have been the result 
of a long-considered plot. 

To the right of the captain’s quarters and on 
a high knoll at the western end of the yard the 
commandant’s residence is situated. From the 
veranda of this house it will be found that a 


fine view can be had of the entire yard. 


time of recreation they are often seen indulg- 
ing in their favorite game of baseball. 

Taking the path that leads to the docks, you 
will pass some massive stone and brick build- 
These are the largest naval storehouses 
Within them are cases filled 


ings. 
on this continent. 
with almost everything needed in connection 


with modern naval warfare. Guns of every de- 
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scription, torpedoes, signals, chains, cables, boats, 
tenders, anchors, armor-plate, steel rigging, 
blocks and tackle, and in fact all kinds of ship- 
belongings, can be found here in large quan- 
tities, so that at short notice almost any kind of 
craft could be readily converted into fighting 
trim. Proceeding to the water-front, we are 
brought in close contact with some of the great 
war-vessels, for there is hardly a time that 
several of them are not undergoing repairs or 
being coaled and provisioned for cruises. 

During the Spanish war, however, when 
almost every available sea-going craft belong- 
ing to the government was placed in commis- 
sion, the yard was at times deserted ; but at the 
end of hostilities the fleet returning from their 
different stations in the West Indies presented 
an inspiring sight at the navy-yard. 

The great cruisers and battle-ships, the trim 
gunboats, and the low-hulled, swift torpedo- 
boats came back to their old quarters to be 
Vessels and crews 


overhauled and repaired. 
received the warmest welcome, and even all 
the shipping in the harbor and rivers united 
to express admiration of the American sailor. 
The repair and construction work on these 
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basins. Some of these cranes are capable of 
lifting forty or fifty tons; and the new floating- 
crane that has just been completed has a lifting 
capacity of several hundred tons, and is a huge 
affair constructed on a steel barge that draws 
over fifteen feet of water. Its lifting apparatus 
is of steel, and high enough to pass over the top 
of the upper works on any vessel, to remove 
heavy parts of its construction. 

As we pass along the shores of the main ship- 
channel we see the o!d ways where ships were 
built and launched, also the large granite basin 
that, at the time of its construction, was sup- 
posed to be large enough to accommodate any 
vessel. It is too small now to accommodate 
the large ships, like the “ New York,” ‘“ Co- 
lumbia,” “ Brooklyn,” and other battle-ships ; 
but it is of use, and will be used for many 
years, for the smaller boats. 

On the shore we see several of the terrible 
little torpedo-boats, out of commission at pres- 
ent, but in such shape that they’can be launched 
and made ready for sea within a few days. 
Among them are the “ Porter,” “ Foote,” “ Wins- 
low,” “ Rogers,” and “ Arrow.” The last was 
on the deck of the Maine when she was blown 





THE OLD “‘ VERMONT’ 


massive ships goes on seemingly with ease, and 
although guns, turrets, boilers, and heavy frames 
weigh many tons, they are easily lifted and 
moved about by the enormous steam-cranes 
and derricks that are located at convenient 
positions all over the yard, and that move on 
tracks along the sides of the dry-docks and 
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up in Havana harbor, but the Arrow did not 
sink and was afterward sent North. The Ar- 
row is reported to be the fastest boat in the 
navy, having made a record of over thirty knots 
an hour. 

Several years ago some fine vessels were con- 
structed at this yard, but of recent years the 
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government has been awarding the contracts 
to outside yards, and using the navy-yard for 
repairs or reconstruction only. 

There are several large dry-docks within the 
yard, and six or eight vessels could be docked 





THE ‘“‘ MASSACHUSETTS” 


at one time, were it necessary. The finest of 
these is No. 3, which cost about two million 
dollars, and in which the ‘‘ Massachusetts ”’ 
rests, as shown in one of the illustrations. The 
construction of these docks involves a wonder- 
ful amount of engineering, and the pumps in 
connection with them are so powerful that within 
two hours a dock could be pumped dry. 
Across the main channel from the old yard 
the Cob Dock is located, and to reach it a ferry- 
boat plies between the shores. The boat is a 
queer little craft, blunt at both ends, and at the 
center is arranged the gear machinery, by means 
of which it pulls itself from shore to shore 
on a cable, part of which it raises from the 
bottom of the channel as it passes along. 
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One of the most interesting features of the Cob 


NEW 


Dock is the training-ship, where apprentices are 
received and trained into the men-o’-war’s-men of 
the modern navy. The Columbia is at present 
enlisted in this service, but for many years the 
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old frigate Vermont had been a “landmark” 
at its permanent moorings on the riverside of 
the dock and near the main ship-channel, 
and on it many thousand men have been 
trained. It was the only remaining link be- 
tween the old and new navies, and many an 
old employee of the yard was sorry to see it 
go. About the ist of June of the present 
year it was sold and towed away down East, 
where it is to be broken up for its metal, which 
is considered to be very valuable. It is said that 
the old ship’s hull was as sound as when first 
built, as it was of live-oak and fastened with 
copper. The gallant vessel had certainly shown 
her soundness, as her active service covered 
a period of more than fifty years. 
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On the receiving-ship the naval apprentices 
are trained until they have been taught enough 
to serve on the cruisers and battle-ships. A 
young man who applies for a sailor’s berth in 
the navy-yard, and who passes the physical and 
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alive. The glass port-holes are now all broken 
in, and one can see the crude hand machinery 
by means of which the propeller was operated. 

The field of condemned cannon is an inter- 
esting place, and here we see some of the finest 
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mental examinations, is put on board the train- 
ing-ship for a period of rigid and rigorous train- 
ing and probation until fully qualified. When 
he has passed he may then be transferred to 
any ship in the navy, and at any port, where 
his advancement by numbers is made accord- 
ing to his ability; but he seldom rises above 
the rank of gunner. 

The future admirals, captains, and officers 
are men educated at West Point and Annapolis, 
where they are put through all the branches of 
naval manceuvers and are thoroughly schooled 
in navigation, after which they enter the active 
service of the government and are advanced as 
occasion requires. 

The Cob Dock is a general open-air storage- 
place for old guns, lumber, refuse and scrap 
in heaps, but years ago the magazines and 
shell-houses were located there. 

Among the relics of past sorrows is the old 
submarine boat “‘ Plunger,” which was built in 
the shape of a cigar. In this boat forty-seven 
lives in all have been lost. The last trip, a score 
of years ago, was the most disastrous, for, on that 


” 


occasion, thirteen men were drowned. The boat 
was lowered into the river close to the Cob Dock, 
and was lost for several days; and when found 
and raised, of course not a man of her crew was 





old muzzle-loading guns, that cost the govern- 
ment many thousands of dollars, but to-day 
are useless save for ornamental purposes. 

Another object of interest is the Peary mete- 
orite, a huge chunk of solid steel that was found 
in the Arctic regions and brought down by the 
Peary expedition several years ago. It is too 
heavy to be moved except by means of a great 
steam-crane, as it weighs several tons. It is 
supposed to have fallen to earth in a super- 
heated form and to have been tempered by its 
contact with ice and snow, as its surface is so 
hard it can scarcely be cut with a file. 

Returning to the main yard by another route, 
around the Gowanus Canal, we pass in between 
the rows of large buildings that include the work- 
shops, foundries, and construction departments. 
This group of buildings resembles a city, for 
they are constructed in blocks, with well-paved 
streets and sidewalks, that are arranged with 
electric lights, fire-hydrants, and sewer-drains 
for surface water. 

Looking into some of these buildings through 
the low windows and open doorways, we see 
gangs of men at work on all sorts of naval 
accessories. In one building, devoted to the 
storing of torpedoes, we see the men cleaning, 
oiling, and testing the delicate mechanism, and 
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keeping these treacherous little war-engines 
always in shape for immediate use, except for 
the charges of explosives, which are always 
placed in them on shipboard. 

Other buildings contain boats and tenders by 
the hundred, and all could be ready for service 
within a few hours. In another building we 
see all kinds of marine-pumps and water-tanks. 

Passing a large massive stone structure with 
the entire side of glass, we are attracted by the 
busy hum from within, and looking through the 
doorway we see a magnificently equipped ma- 
chine-shop, with the interior and all the machines 
painted white, while from the ceiling and from 
brackets large electric lights are suspended. This 
indicates that for both night and day work this 
building is admirably equipped. 

The department of tests is one of the most 
interesting places in the yard, for here every- 
thing used in the navy has to be examined 
and tested. All kinds of armor-plate, steel, 
iron, and other metals must pass the rigid in- 
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steel-testing machine is a very fine apparatus, 


spection imposed by the government. 


and is in aroom connected with a large forging 
plant. The quality of materials required for 
use in the navy is of such a high grade that 
every precaution is necessary to prevent mate- 
rials of a lower grade from entering the yard ; 
and it is a rule that everything be tested. 

And so, through each building in the large 
group, a different occupation and class of work 
is carried on, all fitting together like cogs and 
wheels of a vast machine. Everything is in 
excellent order and done systematically, for each 
department has its head, who in turn is under 
the superintendent. 

Several days could be profitably spent in 
going through this yard, as there are many de- 
tails brought to light the more one studies the 
various departments, and the manner in which 
work is accomplished. It is an interesting place 
to visit, however, no matter how limited your 
time, and the memory will be lasting. 
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THE OKAPI. 


By A. H. KNiGur. 


Every reader of St. NicHoas has doubtless and some very unpleasing in their appearance ; 
visited “zoos” many times and become well but I am quite sure none of them has ever 
acquainted with the different animals he has_ seen such a gueer-looking creature as the okapi. 
seen there. Some of them are very beautiful He is in fact, a newly discovered animal, and 
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not a variety of any known species, so you can 
well see his importance and the interest that 
his discovery has aroused—particularly in the 
scientific world. Animal species have been 
developed from a few forms, and we can find 
many of the links that connect them; but here 
and there are gaps, and it is often difficult to 
find the links that complete the chain. The 
okapi fills one of these gaps. He stands be- 
tween the giraffe and antelope, and partakes 
of the character of each. He is found in the 
forests of central Africa, and bears a strong 
resemblance to a fossil beast whose skeleton, 
though larger, is of about the same proportions, 
and undoubtedly that of an ancestor. 

The okapi stands about five feet high at the 
shoulder. The body, which is covered with 
thick, close hair, is a brilliant brown but looks 
very blue in the light. The color of the head, 
which is a cream-yellow, commences abruptly 
at the neck, where the body color ends. The 
muzzle is like that of the giraffe, tapering, and 
the lips are used for cropping leaves, which the 
molar teeth grind. There are three projections 
on the skull, covered with flesh and hair like 
those of the giraffe. The legs and hind quar- 
ters are striped, and on this account many 
people have made the mistake of calling him 
a zebra, to which animal he does not bear the 
slightest resemblance. His hoof is cloven, like 
the giraffe’s and antelope’s, and enables him to 
speed over marshy ground without sinking. 
Now, the zebra would have a single toe (or a 
solid hoof), which is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the horse family. The mis- 
take arose from the fact that Stanley, in his 
“Darkest Africa,” spoke of horses inhabiting 
the forests of the Uganda district, relying 
on the statements of the natives. Sir Harry 
Johnston, however, when in Africa, determined 
to investigate the matter. Knowing it contrary 
to the nature of a horse to live in forests, he 
was anxious to see just what this creature might 
be, his interest being furthermore excited by 
seeing ornaments and waist-aprons worn by the 
natives made from this queer-looking skin. 
Upon inquiry, he found the okapi to be a com- 
mon animal in these parts. They were said to 
go in pairs, though probably they also roam in 


herds. The meat affords excellent eating to 
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the tribes in this district, who are principally 
little dwarfs who subsist for the most part on 
the animals they hunt. These dwarfs are war- 
like in disposition, rather shy, and exceedingly 
averse to having strangers visit their country ; 
and as they are quite a powerful people when 
banded together, they will probably prove a 
great obstacle to our becoming better ac- 
quainted with this new animal. They catch 
the okapi by digging holes in the ground, over 
which they loosely strew leaves and branches, 
making pitfalls into which the unwary animal 
easily strays. They gave the okapi his name, 
but in pronouncing it they leave out the & and 
in its stead make a clicking sound peculiar to 
their language. 

There is a theory that the ancient stories of 
gnomes and other myths were founded upon 
acquaintance with these little people before 
they wandered into Africa. 

Scant as is the clothing worn by these dwarfs, 
it is curious that it should have been their gar- 
ments that led to the discovery of the okapi. 
Sir Harry Johnston secured two of the aprons 
made from the skin; but having been taken ill 
and being compelled to leave the trying climate 
of Africa, he succeeded in obtaining only two 
skulls and a skin, which were presented to him 
by a Belgian officer. 

There is no accounting for the strange strip- 
ings on the okapi, unless they are the remnants 
of markings handed down from some ancestor 
who perhaps was striped all over, for in that re- 
mote period nature may have known the neces- 
sity of providing him with this defense against 
his more powerful enemies. Standing still 
among the trees and leaves, his dark body 
would mimic the shadows, and the bright parts 
bear so strong a resemblance to the light that 
many a crafty foe would overlook him amid his 
surroundings. ‘This we know—that the okapi 
is marked in just the way that an animal living 
in the woods or jungle would be marked. If 
he lived upon the plains he would probably be 
of a uniform color, as the lion is, and resemble 
the rocks. 

We hope some living specimens of the okapi 
will be brought to our country in time, and that 
we may see them in our zoos, and can form for 
ourselves some opinion of this new creature. 
















GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. 






By JorLt BENTON. 





Dip you know it (what visions its memory unlocks! ), 
With its beds of bright pansies and quaint four-o’-clocks? 
For the newfangled blossoms we dote on to-day 

Have driven our grandmother’s garden away. 







There were wonders within it, scarce known now, galore. 
Its bright morning-glories crept up to the door ; 

Prim balsams, sweet pinks, feverfew, marigold, 

And many-hued poppies, a sight to behold. 







% Its beds and its walks geometric were laid ; 

The box on its borders seemed out for parade ; 

Gay tulips in masses, or bunched as deemed 
best, 

Were gorgeous and stately, and royally Q 






dressed. 






AS Geraniums, larkspur, and peonies.bold,-- 


SS 


CAS The last daring sometimes the snow and the 
LH . cold,— 
A res Canterbury-bells white, and likewise the blue, 


\ ~=OWere favorite flowers that our grandmothers 


&% knew. 


















% 
Wt. Sweet-brier, honeysuckle, and tuberoses rare 
<< , > ° = 7 ‘ 
>, Were lovingly nurtured, and tended withcare; 
ey ° : : ‘ NAY 
oy Clove-pink, lady-slipper, spiced fennel and fp 
dill, © 


And caraway, too. I remember them still. 
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Buttercups, clematis, nasturtium, sweet pea, 
(The last has survived for the youngsters to see), 
And balm, for winged callers that sought it in 
flocks ; 
‘4. Sweet-william and lychnis, and pink and white 


phlox. 


Yo Velvet dahlias and asters and cockscomb 
beside, 
And masses of hollyhocks flaming in pride; 
Even snowballs and sunflowers, if not of rare 
grace, 
Rose boldly to show that they, too, had a place. 


Syringas and hyacinths these caught the dew 

And the sun—and the “ marvel (so called) of Peru” ; 

What an army! Too many to singly recall. 

But our grandmother’s garden could wel- 
come them all. 

The lilac of springtime is ever in mind; 

Its fame is as broad as the range of mankind ; 

Long linked with the thoughts of our ear- 
liest years, 

+ Its faint, luscious odor brings rapture and 

tears. 


You may boast of the Latin-named flowers 
of to-day, 
And the leaf-beds that make such a dashing 


The garden that bloomed by our grand- 
mother’s door. 
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“GRIP,” THE TALKING CROW. 


(An Over-true Tale.) 





By Eupora BLACK. 





“Grip” was his name. He was so called 
in honor of the talking raven immortalized 
by Charles Dickens in his story “ Barnaby 
Rudge.” Whether he proved worthy the 
name I leave to my readers to judge. 

Ever since I read of the original Grip I 
longed to possess a raven. But there were no 
ravens in the country in which I lived, and the 
next best thing was his cousin the crow. I had 
heard and read of crows becoming interesting 
pets; in some instances, of their learning to 
articulate a few words after having had their 
tongues split—a cruel operation which I did 
not believe gave them the power of speech. It 
seemed as unreasonable as it was cruel, and I 
want to say that my pet was never subjected to 
such torture. He learned to talk by using his 
tongue as nature fashioned it. 

Grip came into my possession in this wise: 
One day in April I chanced to meet a couple 
of urchins who had been robbing and destroy- 
ing crows’ nests, thinking they were doing a 
vast good for the farmers by exterminating the 
robbers of their corn-fields. I had long believed 
that the crow was not so black as he was 
painted, and that for every kernel of corn he 
stole he destroyed many grubs and _ insects, 
which would have injured the crops far more 
than the bird could have done with all of his 
depredations. 

A sorrier object I never saw than this poor 
kidnapped baby crow crouching in the folds of 
a ragged and tattered old hat. He was very 
ugly in his half-fledged feathers, with large 
head and long beak, but he looked so pitiful 
that my heart went out to him at once. 

“What good are crows, anyway ?” said the 
boy. 

“Then give him to me,” I suggested. 

To which the urchin replied : 

“You don’t get a crow every day, miss.” 

I saw in the lad’s eyes that he wished to bar- 


gain as he told me how he and Jimmy, his com- 
rade, had climbed to the very top of a tall tree 
in quest of the nest wherein he had found the 
baby crow, and of how the old ones had circled 
around, fairly flying in their faces and trying 
to pick out their eyes, and, worst of all, how the 
limb broke and he nearly fell. I said: 

‘“* Well, then, sell him to me.” 

We soon had made a bargain. 
then ran off with happy faces and still hap- 
pier hearts, clutching a few dimes in their little 
fists, while I proceeded homeward with my 
newly found pet wrapped in my handkerchief. 

As soon as I had reached home I placed 
him in a good-sized chicken-crate under a large 
pine-tree in the front yard, where I fed him 
bread and milk, which he gulped down greedily, 
and, like Oliver Twist, kept on crying for more, 
until I thought his appetite never would be ap- 
I kept him in the crate for several 
When he saw 


The boys 


peased. 
days, feeding him very often. 
me approaching he would spread his wings, 
open his mouth, and shrilly “ Caw, caw, caw!” 
for something to eat. His appetite was vora- 
cious. He would eat anything given to him; 
meat, bread, cake, fruit, eggs, all went greed- 
ily into his gullet. I wondered how the parent 
crows ever kept filled the maws of a hungry 
family. 

Grip, as I called him, soon grew quite tame; 
so I left the door of his house open, and he went 
in and out at his pleasure. He showed no dis- 
position nor inclination to wander away, but 
spent the day hopping around the large yard, 
hunting worms and insects, pulling the long 
grass, and carrying about little sticks in his 
beak. He came to me readily to be fed from 
my hand. At night he would go into his house 
to bed, which was a perch, just as a chicken 
would go to roost. 

Grip’s babyhood did not last long. He grew 
so rapidly that in three weeks he was a full- 
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fledged crow, with beautiful glossy black fea- 
thers, of which he was very proud. He bathed 
regularly every morning in a pan of water I 
kept under the tree for him, and how he would 
dress and preen his feathers! He was, in truth, 
a handsome bird, and well he knew it. He 
could fly, and the chicken-crate no longer served 
him for a bedroom. He found one more to 
his liking in the pine-tree. The chicken-crate, 
alas! became his prison at times. He had begun 
to grow very mischievous. On the family 
wash-days he had to be shut up, else all of the 
clothes-pins would be plucked from the line. 
Small articles, also, such as collars, handker- 
chiefs, and the like, would be missing. We soon 
learned that Grip was a cunning thief. He 
would fly into the house, snatch up a spoon 
or any other bright object he could carry 
off, and take it to some secret hiding-place. 

A large bed of pansies near the house, 
which was my pride, was his especial de- 
light. Every morning I would pluck the 
blossoms, which were so like little faces 
that smiled up to me. Grip was always 
on hand to assist me; but he would ruin 
every flower by snipping it off, and he did 
it so spitefully, I knew that he was jealous 
of the flowers I loved. 

“Go ’way, Grip, go ’way,” I would say 
to him, sometimes using a little switch to 
drive him off. The moment I was out of 
sight, however, down he would swoop again 
into the pansy-bed, and “ snip, snip ” would 
go their heads. There was scarcely an hour 
in the day when some one was not calling 
out, “Go ’way, Grip, go ’way,” for the 
whole family kept watch over those pan- 
sies. 

At times Grip would be very loving. 
Alighting on my shoulder, he would cuddle 
down close to my face, uttering soft little 
croaking notes. Then he would slyly pull the 
pin from my collar, and begin snatching at the 
hair-pins in my braids.. At other times, when 
I called him, he would not come to me, but 
would alight near me, and look at me so imp- 
ishly while I pleaded, “Come here, Grip; come, 
Grippy, come here.” 

One day I was coaxing him thus as he 
hopped along on the top board of the fence. 
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He put his head down and seemed to be chok- 
ing and swallowing. After several such spasms 
he uttered the words, “Go ’way, Grip, go 'way,” 
very distinctly. I could hardly believe my ears. 
Grip my crow could say three words : “ Go ’way, 
For a long time he, had chattered and 
He would scream and 
But now he could 


Grip.” 
made guttural noises. 
laugh like a young imp. 













‘* ‘WHAT GOOD ARE CROWS, ANYWAY?’” 


talk, and, aside from being surprised, I was de- 
lighted. He soon learned to say “ Go’way, Grip” 
without effort, and not long after that I heard 
him say, “ Come here, Grip; come, Grippy, come 
here,” in the same coaxing tone I used to him. 

Rainy days were his delight. Then he 
held high carnival on the woodpile, where he 
would chatter and laugh, coax and scold by 
turns: “Come here, Grip, come here,” in a 
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soft, coaxing tone; then harshly, “Go ’way, 
Grip, go ’way.” It sounded as if two chil- 
dren were quarreling. 

Later he learned to say “ All right,” “ Hurry 
up”; and almost any hour in the day he could 
be heard, if not seen, practising his new accom- 
plishments. 

He would scold the dog, “Go ’way, go ’way,” 
in so human a voice that “Towser” would 
sneak off with slinking tail. Once I heard Grip 
scolding in a furious manner. He was perched 
on the garden gate. Towser was gnawing a 
bone. Grip continued his angry “Go ’way, go 
’way” until the poor old dog actually left his 
bone and walked off with an injured air. Mr. 
Grip then flew down and took possession of the 
bone, chattering, screaming, and laughing “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” over his victory. 

The cat, “Tom,” a fine Maltese and a house- 
hold pet, received his share of Grip’s teasing. 
When he was lapping his supper of new milk, 
or dozing peace- 
fully, Grip would 
sip up behind 
him like a black 
imp, and give his 
tail a tweak. 
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“THE POOR OLD DOG ACTUALLY LEFT HIS BONE 
WALKED OFF WITH AN INJURED AIR.” 


Puss would utter a distressed yowl, and spring 
up with swelling tail, and green eyes flashing 
with fury. It was well for the tormentor that 
his strong wings could take him out of reach. 








The chickens, too, were often annoyed by 
this busy mischief-maker. I feared he might 
kill the little chicks, but he never harmed 
them. He was not cruel, and was only teasing 
out of pure mischief. 

This he accomplished with the fowl by swoop- 
ing down upon them like a hawk, brushing 
them with his wings as he flew by, causing a 
great cackling and flurry among them, which 
excitement he greatly enjoyed. Again, he would 
startle them by loud cackling such as theirs. 

How can I relate all of Grip’s pranks? He 
was so busy each day! A favorite occupation 
and diversion of his was to go into the cellar 
where, on a swinging shelf, the old bottles were 
kept. He would spend hours pulling corks 
and rolling the bottles about, chattering and 
talking the while. 

All bright trinkets attracted his attention. 
One day my little sister sat in the window, 
counting the pennies in her purse. Grip flew 
upon the window-sill and watched the opera- 
tion. She jingled the pennies and shook them 
at him, then dropped them one by one into 
the purse, closing it with a snap-catch. I 
cautioned her, but too late. Grip had been 
watching his chance. In a twinkling, and 
quicker than lightning, he had 
snatched the purse and flown 
away with it to some secret 
hiding-place. Long afterward 
we found the purse, together 
with a long-missing thimble, a 
spoon, several button-hooks, and 
other small articles which be had 
pilfered, hidden snugly away in 
the hollow of an apple-tree far 
out in the orchard. 

When the pansy-bed was raked 
over in the spring, there, too, we 
found an assortment of his trea- 


aii sures, consisting of bits of glass 


and china, nails, corks, and hair- 
pins. All these he had secreted 


_ there. It seemed that the things 


he valued most, or that he feared 

we would take from him, he had cunningly 
hidden in the tree. 

The autumn days came, and many a pleasant 

excursion Grip and I had into the woods gather- 
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ing hickory-nuts. It was but a short walk. 
With my basket on my arm, and with Grip in 
high glee perched on my shoulder, I would 
start out. The hickory-trees were scattered 
through the wood. After his first trip with me, 
Grip knew where they were as well as I did. 
When the nuts had all been gathered 
under one tree I started with my 
basket for the next nearest one. He 
would wing his way there 
ahead of me, and begin his 
work, that of shucking the 


nuts. He knew 
that each nut- 
shell contained 


a goodly morsel, _-., 
and tried hard 
to crack them in 
his beak. When ~ _‘ 
I found a stone 
and began crack- 
ing them, he 
needed no invi- 
tation, but came 
begging me with 
open mouth for 
his share of the |}, * @ 
toothsome ker- “—! ~~ hig > 
nels. % . 
One afternoon 
when we were «> : 
busy with the 
nuts, Grip sud- 
denly flew to a 
head, and began cawing in a loud and dis- 
tressed manner. I knew that was his canger- 
signal, so I started for the orchard fence as 
rapidly as my feet could carry me, not daring 
to look behind, fearing there was an enemy in 
pursuit. Grip kept up his cawing. I knew 
that distressed cry meant something. Grip 
was a rogue and a thief, but he was also wise 
and knew when to sound an alarm. I had 
heard that warning cry before, and his fright 
Soon a low, rumbling 
Nearer 


high limb on the tree over- 


was never groundless. 
sound, like thunder, fell upon my ear. 
and nearer it came. Venturing then to look 
behind me, I saw a cloud of dust, and in it 
many forms rushing by the open where I had 


been gathering ‘nuts. It was the cattle. A 
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large herd was stampeding to the woods from 
the pastures below. They were in great fright ; 
possibly stray 

dogs were chas- 

ing them. Had 

I not fled at 

Grip’s cry ol 

f danger, I might 
have been tram- 
under the 
the 


pled 
hoofs of 
stampeding herd. 

Then I knew 
why Grip always 
showed a wish to 
accompany me 
wherever I went. 
He had 
tuted himself my 
guardian and my 
The 


I went 


consti- 


protector. 
moment 

out of the door 
he was on hand 
to go. However, 
he would not go 
far from 
When I drove, he 


home. 


** WHEN I BEGAN 


CRACKING THEM, HE 
NEEDED NO 
INVITATION.” 

rode along,some- 

times on the 
back of “ Coaly,” 
the horse he had 
for, 


‘ 


a fondness 
perhaps because she was jet-black like himself, 
(hence her name Coaly), and sometimes on the 
back or top of the buggy. If in the latter posi- 
tion, he would peer over the front at me, look- 
ing very cunning ashe didso, After seeing me 
safely on my way, he soared off home, and went 
about his business, which seemed to be that of 
looking after everything on the farm. 

He was particularly busy when the fall harvest 
of fruits and vegetables was being garnered, 
going back and forth continuously between 
field or orchard and cellar with the men. He 
also took great interest in the barn-chores, fol- 
lowing the men about as they cared for the 
dumb and faithful creatures. Now and then 
would be heard Grip’s voice saying “ All 


right,” “ Hurry up.” Perhaps he would be 
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circling high overhead. It caused one to have 
a strange and uncanny feeling. He would 
perch on the orchard fence when the horses 
were turned out to graze awhile every evening, 
and call: “Cope, Coaly, cope, Coaly, cope, 
cope, cope!” as he had heard the men halloo 
to the horses. 

During that fall I taught the district school, 
half a mile from home. It was a pleasant 
walk, in good weather. Grip was on hand to 
see me saiely on my way each morning. He 
would hop or fly along, or ride on my shoulder, 
until he came to the bridge which spanned the 
creek just half-way to the school-house. Then 
he would fly up into a tall willow-tree bending 
over the water. Thus far would he go, but no 
farther. 

One morning, however, he alighted on the 
window of the schoolhouse, tapping loudly with 
his beak upon the glass to be let in. The chil- 
dren all knew Grip. He was famed through- 
out the neighborhood for his powers of speech 
and his impish and cunning pranks. Immedi- 
ately the hands went up to beg permission to 
let him in, with promises to be good and to 
study hard. 

The unanimous request was granted, and 
Grip flew to my desk and began picking up 
pencils and pieces of chalk. Then he went 
from one desk to another, looking for more 
pencils. No doubt he thought he had struck 
a rich field. I must confess that lessons were 
forgotten, so intent were the children in 
watching this strange bird, which hopped from 
desk to desk and peered into their faces in such 
a curious way. 

When it was time for recess Grip had a 
merry play with the children, who knew how 
to entertain him. They fed him choice tidbits 
from their dinner-pails, drove little sticks into 
the ground for him to pull out, and gave him 
their handkerchiefs to pull by the corners. 
These he would tug at and pull until he “was 
black in the face,” as one little girl remarked, 
and then he would hang tightly on, beak and 
claws, and be swung in the air. 

When the bell rang, in he came again with 
the children, and perched upon my desk as 
much as to say: “ Well, what next?” When 
At the 


we sang he cawed loudly with delight. 


end of the song, when all was quiet and lessons 
resumed, he began talking, saying, “ Go ’way, 
Grip, go way,” to express his disapproval of 
the silence, I presume. 

It was useless to try to teach school with 
Grip there, so, like Mary’s little lamb, he was 
turned out. He did not, however, like the 
lamb, linger patiently about, but winged his 
way home. On my return that night, there he 
was, my faithful sentinel, waiting as usual for 
me on the top bough of the willow-tree. 

After that he was a frequent visitor at the 
school-house. He came in time for the fore- 
noon recess, and when school was called again, 
not being allowed to enter the building, he 
soared off home. 

The children learned from him lessons not 
to be found in books — of how there is much 
to learn from even the lowest of God’s crea- 
tures. In the spring there was no robbing of 
birds’ nests in that school yard; not a stone 
was thrown to frighten birds away. Grip’s 
friendship inspired them with a love for. all 
bird-kind and a desire to study their ways and 
habits. 

By and by the winter days were upon us. 
Grip seemed to enjoy the cold and the snow. 
Instead of water-baths he now took snow- 
baths. He would skim along over the snow, just 
brushing it with his wings, then take a plunge, 
wallowing in it as though he were in his accus- 
tomed water-bath under the pine-tree. Much 
of his time on stormy days was spent in the 
barn with the men. Often he would be seen 
sitting on Coaly’s back, warming his feet. He 
liked to come into the house whenever the nuts 
which he had helped me gather were being 
cracked. The sound of the hammer always 
seemed to reach his ears, and brought him tap- 
ping at the window for admittance. When he 
had been fed with nuts until he was satisfied, he 
began to hide them about in the funniest places, 
slyly tucking one away under a cushion, an- 
other between the papers on the table or under 
the rug on the floor. The next time he came 
into the house he would begin hunting for his 
hidden morsels, and caw in great glee if he 
found them. 

When the time came for him to go to roost 
he would watch his chance to fly out at the door 
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and hie away to his pine-tree. One stormy 
night I nailed a perch high up in one corner of 
the woodshed. I then called Grip to my 
shoulder, from which he readily flew to the 
perch. After that he came every night at dusk 
to be put to bed in the same way. He slept 
there through the cold winter nights, well shel- 
tered from the storms. 

March came, and Grip was often seen circling 
around overhead with a flock of crows that fre- 
VoL. XXX.—9-10 
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CHILDREN, 

quented the place. I wondered if he would not 
select a mate and set up housekeeping in his 
pine-tree, and rear a family of talking crows. 
He was becoming more fluent in our language, 
every now and then adding a new word to his 
vocabulary, until it consisted of the following: 
“Go ’way, Grip, go ’way,” “ Come here, Grip ; 
come, Grippy, come,” “ All right,” “ Hurry up,” 
“ Cope, Coaly, cope, Coaly, cope, cope,” “ Hur- 
rah,” and other words that were not quite plain 
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“HAD I NOT FLED AT GRIP’S CRY OF DANGER, | MIGHT HAVE BEEN TRAMPLED UNDER 
THE HOOFS OF THE STAMPEDING HERD.’’ (SEE PAGE 63.) 


enough to understand, but which, no doubt, he 
would have mastered in time. 

But, alas! he came to an untimely death. 
One night he failed to meet me at the willow 
upon my return from school. No one had 
seen him that afternoon. 

I found him in a shed, crouched upon an 
old barrel, looking very sick and miserable, 


and with green stains upon his bill. The can 


of Paris green was found overturned in the 


barn, and that told the story. 
had been eating the poison. He refused food, 
uttering plaintive little croaks as I stroked him 
and said “ Poor Grippy!” I left him for the 
night, hoping his crow constitution was strong 
enough to resist the deadly poison. 

In the morning I found him sitting as I 
had left him, but no soft croak greeted me. 





lhe poor fellow 
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He was cold and stiff in death. Do you won- 
der that my tears fell freely, and that I feit no 
shame in weeping for a dead crow? Free as 
the air he had been—my willing captive, 
preferring to live among human beings rather 
than among his own kind. He even tried to 
learn our language. He was a thief and a 
marauder by birth, yet he had proved his 


possession of affection, intelligence, and cun- 
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ning far beyond my understanding of his wild 
nature. 

I smoothed his glossy feathers, and gently 
and tenderly placed him in a little box, and 
buried him under his pine-tree, the boughs of 
which day and night for many years since then 


have sung his requiem. A little wooden slab 


now marks the spot, bearing the inscription: 
‘To the memory of Grip, the Talking Crow.” 
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(Nonsense Verse.) 





By Laura E. RICHARDs. 





(With Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory.) 


A CYCLONE went a-wandering, 
And squandering, and pondering, 
A cyclone went a-wandering, 
To see what he could see; 
O’er hills and valleys tumbling, 
And grumbling, and rumbling, 
And humble-bumble-mumbling, 
As black as black could be. 


He sent the tiles a-scattering, 

And clattering, and battering, 

He sent the roofs a-shattering 
Right down into the street ; 

And next he blew the steeple off, 

And then he blew the people off, 

And now across the deep he ’Il off 
To make his work complete. 


O’er Europe with an airy leap, 
A whisking, frisking, fairy leap, 
A crashing, smashing, scary leap, 
He rattled and he roared ; 
But when he came to Asia, 
The way grew vastly mazier, 
And his ideas grew hazier, 
And he was somewhat bored. 
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“Alas!” it answered, ‘‘ shock- 
ingly 


























*T will grieve me to depart ; 
Yet, ere I go, pray call to me 
My running rootlets all to me, 
My drooping branches tall tome, 

Or break a mother’s heart.” 


The raging Cyclone tore away, 
And shore away, and swore 
away ; 
At every dash he bore away 
A hundred boughs or so. 
But the more he came to see 
of them, 
The more there seemed to be 
of them; 
At length he wished him free 
of them, 
And turned him round to go. 











Through Hindustan he whirled about, 
And swirled about, and hurled about, 


=, 
¥ 


(ay 
Till, sudden, as he twirled about , 
The town of Tra-la-lee, 
He came to where was standing, 
In amplitude commanding, 
Her thousand branches banding, 


A stately Banyan Tree. 


The Cyclone stopped and scowled at it, 

And then he stood and growled at it, 

And then he rose and howled at it, 

And who so mad as he? 

‘O Tree,” he cried, “away with 
you! 

I have no time to stay with 
you ; 

I ‘ll just a moment play with 





you, 
While yet alive you be.” 






The Banyan rustled mockingly, 
And waved its branches rock- 
ingly. 








THE WANDERING CYCLONE. 


Oh! “Oh, let me mount and ride away 
But Across the ocean blue! 
Then!!! Oh, let me go, you horrid things, 


You winding, binding, torrid things; 


The trailing branches stooped at him, I ’m sorry that I worried things ; 
And swooped at him, and scooped at him, Boohoo! boohoo! boohoo!”’ 
The rambling rootlets looped at him, 

And tripped him here and there! The Banyan rustled cheerfully, 

The big green leaves they flapped at him, And winked and chuckled leerfully ; 
And tapped at him, and slapped at him, “O friend,” it said, “how fearfully 
And hard and harder rapped at him, You frightened me at first! 

And drove him to despair. You don’t incline to clamber me? 

Then go! but pray remember me! 
The tangling twiglets tore his face, In trying to dismember me, 
The creepers dangled o’er his face ; Dear sir, you ’re not the first.” 
He could not see before his face, 

He could not see behind ; The wretched Cyclone slunk away, 
The myriad trunks surrounded him, And shrunk away, and sunk away ; 
And bounded him, and pounded him, At length in a spelunk away 
And worse and worse confounded him, He hid his shameful head ; 

Till he was deaf and blind. And the last thing that I heard of him, 

The morning wind brought word of him 
The baffled Cyclone sighed away, (I grant you ’t was absurd of him) 
And tried away, and cried away: That he was cold and dead. 
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Im a squtrrel,and Iwant toknow #29) //)S'8 Be" 
Whar creature wears ahat witha bow, ¥25° Wes 


JE Like this: 


Has hair like this: i 3 S&S: 





Blue eyes,a Sair like this: 
A mouth and nose, like this: 5 


Teeth, two rows, like this: a - . 
And, if you put all these in place.* é <9 . ‘ = 
om P 7 
: - 2 “\ wy 
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Nas a face 

Like this:  - 

Wears a sunbonnet all blue, 

And a checked apron too, 

A\nd from where | sit A 

Looks every bit 3 

like this: \4 

That walks. 4 

And talks. \ 

A\nd answers to the name of Madge, cad 
And wears a ST. NicHoLas badge, | 


Like this: 








Yours fruly, 


® a WoooLtann SquirRet. 








For Young Folks. 


Edited by Edward F. Bigelow. 


Tue Gray Montu.—Spring is brown; summer, green; au- 
tumn, yellow; winter, white; Movember, gray.— THOREAU. 


DO WE REALLY KNOW THE SQUIRRELS? 


PROBABLY we all have seen a squirrel sitting 
on the fence eating a nut, or we may have seen 
it running up and down the trunk of the tree or 
among the branches. I fear that many young 
folks have made the mistake of thinking (that 
is, if they really have thought about the matter 
at all) that running around and having a good 
time and occasionally eating a nut is all of the 
life of a squirrel. But careful and patient ob- 
servations of squirrels will convince us that they 
all have many curious habits, and some squir- 
rels do things unlike others—that is, they have 
peculiarities of 
character that our 
grown-up friends 
would express by 
the long word 
“ idiosyncrasies.” 

We want our 
young folks , to 
watch the squir- 
rels and then write 
to St. NICHOLAS 
about them. Ex- 





e STOOD DEFIANTLY WATCHING 
HIS OPPONBNT. tracts from such 





NATURE AND SCIENCE 


letters will be published later. This month we 
have some interesting observations by one of 
our grown-up friends, Mrs. Augusta R. Pinney, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts. Among other 


interesting matter she writes: 


Gray squirrels here are very tame. One can walk 
hardly a block without having his path crossed by two 
or more of these frisky creatures. Two of them come 
daily to our porch to feed on nuts which we provide for 
them. I am sorry to say they are not friendly to cach 
other. By chance, one day, both arrived at the same 
time. Instead of eating the nuts peaceably, they quar- 
reled, and the stronger one drove away the weaker one. 
For a moment we saw a round ball as the two came 
together snarling; then the fur flew, and they rolled 
over and over till the weaker one succeeded in escaping. 
The victorious squirrel, before returning to eat, stood 
defiantly watching his opponent hurrying away. He 
stretched himself up with the air of one fully capable of 
protecting his acquired possessions. After they had had 
two such meetings, one has come early in the morning 
and the other has appeared about eleven o’clock. We 
have seen that each has had his proper share. 

You have seen a cat carry away her kittens. The 
squirrel carried away her young in very much the same 
manner. One day we saw a squirrel go across the lawn 
three times, and each time she carried a young squirrel. 
We watched her, but we did not succeed in finding where 
she went. Our neighbor had a squirrel that had three 
young squirrels in a box in an apple-tree. We found 
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THE CHIPMUNK IN A BIRD'S NEST. 

The chipmunk, though not strictly a squirrel, is very squirrel-like 
in form and actions — the squirrels’ cousin we may call him. He is 
about equally related to the squirrels proper, or ‘‘ tree-squirrels,”” and 
to the spermophiles, or ‘‘ ground-squirrels,”’ Foul has many of the 
characteristics of both. The chipmunk sits in a bird’s nest only in 
sunny days of autumn. The red and the gray squirrels often cover a 
bird’s nest with a mass of leaves and occupy it some of the time all 
winter. They often have other nests in branches where there is no 
bird’s nest, or in hollow trees 

Another favorite sitting place of the chipmunk is on the top of a 
stake ina rail fence or on the topmost stone of a wall. 


that the mother squirrel had 


moved, and we discovered 
that the squirrel we had seen 
crossing the lawn was our 

She 


neighbor’s squirrel. 
had carried off her family, 


one, to some other 
Where w 
home? For 
we vainly watched the little 
cunning 


one by 
home. as this new 
several days 
mother. She was 
all our at- 
tempts at She 
went to the side of the tree 
opposite her dodged 
back and forth, then skipped 
till she 


enough to baffle 
discovery. 


nest, 


from limb to limb, 
was lost among the leaves 
One day I watched for half 
rewarded 


an hour. I was 


by seeing her come down 
and then run up a branch 
that had what looked to be 


amass of leaves in the crotch 


SCIENCE 


**GOOD WINTER TO you! —1I 


A hard winter affects the chipmunks very little 
ground and under the rocks, with a 
bushel cf chestnuts being taken from a singie den 
come out again till March or April, unless the winter is very open and mild.— Joun BurROUGHS 
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which was formed by this branch separating into six 
branches. She gave a quick spring into this mass of 


leaves, in which were lying her baby squirrels. Her 
nest was about nine inches high and fourteen inches 
wide. I examined it with an opera-glass, and I d 





covered that it was made of twigs from locust-tree 


Many of the twigs were fresh and green. Evi- 


but a short time. 1 


near by. 


dently the nest had been made 


watched daily the nest, and at last I saw a squirrel’s 


head between two branches. 

Last winter a squirrel became so tame that he came 
rhe 
food 


into the house and took the nuts from my hands. 


attitudes he assumed on these visits in search of 


were very amusing. Sometimes he would spring upon 
my lap, and take hold of my hand with one fore foot while 
kernel of the nut which he 


he was eating the grasped 


with the other fore foot. Seizing a half of a nut, he 
would run up the trunk of our elm-tree to the crotch, 
then turn his head downward and hold on the trunk 
with his hind feet. Flattening 


to the trunk, he 


leisurely eat the 


« 
seemed e 
‘% 


as if he were show- 


his body 
would 
nut. 



















It always 
ing us some new 
athletic 
when he took 


tricks 


"M GOING TO BED! 


They are snug and warm in their burrows in the 
bountiful store of nuts or grain. I have heard of nearly a half 
They usually hole-up in November, and do not 
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JUST AS EASY AS GOING UP! 


this pose—like the circus juggler who drinks a glass 
of water with his head down and his feet in the air. 


The squirrel is not a lover of birds, nor are birds 
fond of squirrels. A robin built a nest in our elm-tree, and 
our friend)y squirrel made up his mind to have a nest 
just where the robin’s nest was. The robin went away 
for a little ‘‘ fly,” and the squirrel during the absenc 
examined the eggs in the nest in much the same way 
that he examines nuts. When he found his teeth made 
no impression on the egg-shells he threw the eggs to th« 
ground. He then flattened the robin’s nest and used i 
as a foundation for his own nest. 

Shortly after the robin spied the squirrel running 
along the path. With vengeance intent, the robin flew 


at the squirrel, and before they were separated our squir- 
rel was, like Woden, bereft of one eye. The robin’s 
attack was always over the head of the squirrel. The 


squirrel ran, taking long leaps in running. 


A ROBIN ROOST. 


THE sunset was rapidly growing more ruddy 
and the few masses of white clouds sinking 
slowly to the horizon when I happened to no- 
tice a long line of birds flying across the western 
sky and suddenly disappearing. The robins 
were returning to their roost. There was much 
haste and hurry-skurry, and none of that me- 
thodical, leisured manner of the crow when 
going home at night. Robins are not dignified, 
but are like little children all their lives. They 
do nothing but scramble. I tried to count the 
robins that I saw, but soon gave up the at- 
tempt. There were at least a thousand, prob- 


ably twice as many. When they ceased drop- 
/ 
tm Y 





THE ROBINS RETURNING TO THEIR ROOST AT SUNSET 
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ping into the little 
thicket I drew near 
and tried to see them, but it 
was too dark. But I heard them. 
They did not make a great noise, such as crows 
or English sparrows do, but kept up an inces- 
I could only think 
of children at a picnic, every one talking and 


sant chatter nevertheless. 
nobody listening. Later the sound ceased, to 
a great extent; but not every bird was sound 
asleep, or else some talked in their sleep. This 
is not unlikely, for in summer many birds will 
sing late in the night in a drowsy way that indi- 
cates that they are dreaming. When in camp I 
have often been startled by a cardinal redbird, 
catbird, or one of our warblers singing in a low, 
plaintive way its ordinary joyous daytime song. 

Very early the next morning, when there was 
but a single streak of gray, there was a grand 
commotion at the roost. Every robin appeared 
to wake up at the same moment, and, without 
rubbing its eyes with its claws or yawning, be- 
gan to chatter, and then darted out into the 
wide world again. As the spokes of a wheel 
point in every direction, so did the robins fly 
out from the trees, only a few going in the same 
way. Over the fields and meadows and creek 
they darted off, and in a very few minutes there 
was not one of them left. Every robin, on 
leaving the roost, is concerned only with getting 
its own breakfast, and pays no heed to its neigh- 
bors ; and they are very wild, too. Their chirp- 
ing now is only a series of alarm-cries, and they 
very seldom come near the ground; the tree- 
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THE ROBINS 
IN THEIR ROOST, 


tops are their autumn hunting-grounds. 


Some time in the afternoon the robins gather 
again and commence, when all are ready, theit 
roostward flight. It is not a steady procession 
—the ranks are broken at short distances apart ; 


but, viewed from a good standpoint, they are 


never out of sight until the last bird has arrived 
I think there are few stragglers. 
Cuar_es C. Apporr, M.D. 


TRY YOUR SIMPLE MICROSCOPE. 


In late autumn, or even in winter, wasps may 
readily be obtained. Note the very wonderful 
structure of the mouth parts. White-faced wasps 


cannot sting; others may be held in tweezers. 





(PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH A 


WASP’S MOUTH. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE.) 
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THE FOLLOWING LETTER 








DRAGON-FLIES. 
BROOKLINE, MAss. 

Dear St. NicHoLAs: During a warm summer day, as 
we gently glide down the river or across the rippling 
lake, there is one insect that is sure to 
attract our attention, both on account of 
the brightness of its colors and the ease 
and speed of its flight. I mean the 
dragon-fly, sometimes called the devil’s 
darning-needle. Let us inquire into the 
life-history of this remarkable insect, 
which should certainly be classed only 
second to butterflies and moths in the 
beauty of its hues. 

In spring and early summer, if a net 
be drs ugged over the muddy bottom of 
some pond or river and the contents be 
examined, there will often be found an 
ugly creature struggling hard to escape. 
Its appearance is shown in the illustra- 
tion. This is a dragon-fly nymph, as it 
is called. This nymph is provided with 
hairs which cover his body all over, and 
to these hairs adhere the decomposed 
matter which is found where he dwells. 
It is this that causes the nymph to look 
so unattractive, but it is of great service 
to him, for it conceals him from his ene- 
mies. But to see a nymph at his best 
one must catch him just after a molt and 
before he is covered with mud. He is 
then the possessor of glossy dark- 
brown coat of armor spotted and streaked 
with yellowish green and black. 

The nymph is furnished with one of 
the strangest weapons known in the in- 
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sect world. To the lower 
part of his jaw is hinged a 
strong arm-like attachment, 
jointed in the middle and 
having at the end strong 
jaws. When closed thes« 
jaws are shaped like a cup, 
and they just fit over th 
lower portion of the face 
For this reason this appara 
{ tus has been termed a mask. 
It folds below the head and 
thorax of thenymph. When 
an unfortunate and unsus- 


] 


reach, the nymph darts out 





pecting insect comes wit 


his mask and seizes the prey, which he draws back so 
quickly that only a flash is visible as the deed is done. 
Holding his prize in his mask, the nymph then proceeds 
to eat it at his leisure. 

As every one knows, there are two kinds of dragon- 
flies, the first being the true dragon-flies, with thick 
bodies and holding their wings horizontally when in 


repose, and the second class being the damsel-flies, 








DRAGON-FLY NYMPHS (*‘ AQUATIC INSECT TIGERS”) AT HOME. 
The one in the right-hand lower corner has just c: aught a mosquito larva 


in its extended mouth ‘ mask.’ 
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which’ have long, slender bodies and hold the wings 
vertically. Now, in, the nymphal stage these two 
classes are most readily distinguished by their manner 
of breathing. The true dragon-fly nymphs breathe in- 
ternally by drawing the water into their abdomens, ex- 
tracting the air, and then ejecting it again. By expel- 
ling the water with sufficient force, the nymph can move 
along quite rapidly, but by sudden jerks. On the other 
hand, the damsel-fly nymphs respirate externally by 
means of three leaf-like appendages. These also may 
serve the purpose of locomotion by being waved from 
right to left, as the sculler uses his oar. 

Nymphs of the dragon-flies live at least ten or eleven 
months in water. But whenthe weather becomes warm, 
and the last molt is about to occur, the nymph remains 
inactive for some time. After this period of quiet, he 
climbs a neighboring reed until he is well out of water. 
Soon the skin splits down the back of the thorax and 
a wonderful transformation commences. Wings, legs, 
and all but the tip of the abdomen are thrust out from 





he dull cheat” Weak aii a Ol ae DRAGON-FLY (OF CLASS 
the dull covering. ven, exhausted by his tremendous KNOWN AS “‘DAMSEL’’) EMERG- 
efforts, the insect falls backward, hanging by the abdo- a ae Se Cae 
men. Suddenly, having gained new strength, he wings Note at the lower end the 

7 three “‘leaf-like appendages” 
for breathing referred to by the 
writer of the accompanying 


letter. 


upward, grasps the empty skin, and extricates his tail. 
Once more the dragon-fly rests, while the wings gradu- 
ally expand. Frep H, LAHEE. 
Tennyson gives this vivid word-picture of 
the emergence and flight : 


To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 

An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk; from head to tail 

Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

He dried his wings: like gauze they grew ; 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew. 


Lowell thus describes the flight, and the rest. 
ing in the sun: 
Blue dragon-flies knitting 
To and fro in the sun, 
With sidelong jerk flitting 
Sink down on the rushes, 


And, motionless sitting, 


With level wings swinging 
On green tasseled rushes, 


To dream in the sun. 
Professor L. O. Howard, in his “ Insect 
Book,” gives this amusing statement regarding 
the dragon-fly’s great appetite: 





The voracity of a large dragon-fly may easily be 
tested by capturing one and holding it by its wings 
folded together over its back, and then feeding it live 
house-flies. I should hesitate to say how many it will 
accept and devour, as I never tried one to the limit of 


MOW THE JAWS OF THE ‘‘ MASK "’ GRASP A MOSQUITO LARVA. 


(Greatly enlarged view, drawn by the aid ofa 
compound microscope.) 
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COMMON DRAGON-PFLY. 


This true dragon-fly keeps its wings extended when alighting ; the 

‘*damsel”’ dragon-fly closes its wings together in alighting 
its capacity. Beutenmiiller found that one of the large 
ones would eat forty house-flies inside of two hours, 
while a smaller one ate twenty-five in the same time. 
It is an odd fact that a dragon-fly will eat its own body. 
Even when insufficiently chloroformed and pinned, if 
one revives, it will cease all efforts to escape if fed with 
house-flies, the satisfying of its appetite making it ap- 
parently oblivious to the discomfort or possible pain of a 
big pin through its thorax. 


TAKING NOTES AFIELD. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am very, very fond of nature, 
and love to study about the birds especially. I kept 
account of those I saw daily last year between June 15 
and September 15. In all I saw about fifty different 
kinds. I have a note-book which I keep the list in, 
which is ruled off with a place to write the birds’ names, 
the date, the days of the week, the temperature and 
weather, and room for remarks. Each page is good for 
one week. You may think that it is a large and clumsy 
book, but it is only a small one. 

Besides this I have a ‘‘ Nature Book” where I write 
about anything that has aught to do with nature. Of 
course I always had another small book to jot down 
notes, etc., in when I was in the woods or pastures. 
I hope I shall see still more birds next year. 

Your loving reader, ADA H. Case. 

A detailed list of fifty-three kinds accom- 
panied this letter. Nearly all were seen in or 
near Brooklyn and on a visit in Boston. This 
is a good suggestion for others. Send not only 
the list, but please state the most interesting 
observations. 

And don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
when winter comes bird study should stop. 
Says Frank Chapman: 

The best time of the year to begin studying the birds 
is in the winter, when the bird population of temperate 
regions is at the minimum. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. [Nov. 
FEEDING A BABY HEDGEHOG. 


THE MANoR House, MOvuLsForp- 
ON-THAMES, BERKS, ENGLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I wonder if a tame hedgehog 
is a usual thing? The gardener found a baby one ina 
field close by and brought it into the garden. At first 
it rolled itself into a ball when picked up, but after a 
while unrolled itself and did not seem scared. The next 
day we found it lying on the gravel in front of the house 
apparently exhausted, so we picked it up and gave it 
some milk, which it took first from a spoon and then 
drank from the saucer. It then walked to some mari- 
gold plants, crept under them, and went to sleep. We 
fed it several times that day, and it allowed us to pick 
it up as often as we liked without ever rolling itself up. 
The following day we saw it walking up the garden path 
to the spot where the saucer of milk had stood, and we 
fed it three or four times. After each meal it would 
walk away and disappear under some bushes, appearing 
again when hungry. The next day we could not find 
it, though we looked for it everywhere and put the milk 
in the same place; and the following morning the gar- 
dener found its little dead body at the edge of the field 
in which it had first been seen. It was about four 
inches long (when open), and its prickles were light 
brown and not at all stiff. It had only a few front teeth 
on the lower jaw, and, we supposed, must have been 
about three weeks old. We are very sorry it has died, 
and hoped we could have raised it. We did not keep it 
shut up, as we thought it might fret if deprived of its 
liberty. I should be very glad if you would tell me 
whether we fed it wrongly, and if it is possible to bring 
up baby hedgehogs. They certainly are very attractive 
little pets. Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 

PAQUERETTE FORRESTER. 


Hedgehogs in the National Zodlogical Park 
are fed almost exclusively on lean beef finely 
minced. 
been given occasionally, but not enough to 


Earthworms, snails, and insects have 


make up any considerable part of their diet. 
A mixed diet, including a considerable pro- 
portion of live food,—insects, snails, slugs, 
worms, small snakes, and lizards,— would prob- 
ably be better for them than one of meat alone. 





HEDGEHOG. 
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DECAY OF AN APPLE SHOWS ITS REAL STRUCTURE. 
New Rocue.te, N. Y. 
Not long ago a girl bought an 
On 


eating it, she found that the skin 
broke off like the outer shell of 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
apple which proved to be a very peculiar one. 


a hickory-nut, disclosing another 
apple. The outer apple was per- 
fect, but the inside one was en- 
tirely rotten and contained all 
Will you 


tell me what caused this, and 


the seeds in its core. 





whether it may be classed with 
This is a 


“THE OUTER APPLE WAS 
PERFECT, BUT THE INSIDE 


DPE unusual phenomena? 
WAS ENTIRELY ROTTEN 


lengthwise section of the apple. 
Your interested reader, 
CHARLOTTE BABER. 


Professor Fred W. Card, horticulturist of the 
College of Agriculture, Kingston, R. I., writes 
regarding this: 

I suspect that the case which your young friend men- 
tioned is due to a decay of one part of the apple and not 
of the other. The core of the apple is made up of what 
is really the pistil of the flower, while the outer part is 
structurally different, though botanists disagree as to just 
what its significance is. A careful examination of an 
apple will show that there is a dividing-line between 
these two parts. It may happen that when decay enters 
the core it may not pass so readily beyond this line into 
other parts of the apple. It sometimes happens that 
when an apple has become wilted this inner part will 
separate from the other. I think this may perhaps help 
to explain the case cited. 


You will find an interesting discussion as to 
the real nature of the two principal parts of the 





CROSSWISE SECTION OF APPLE. 
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apple in the chapter “ Apples and their Like ” 
in Professor Bailey’s ‘‘ Lessons with Plants ”— 
a book to be found at least in the library of 
nearly all schools, even if not used as a text- 
book. 


arguments regarding the structure of the apple, 


This learned botanist explains various 


and adds: 

“ The pupil will also be impressed with the 
absorbing interest which may attach to the 
commonest objects when once his attention is 
called seriously to them.” 

All our young folks can readily see this 
double and beautiful floral-like structure and 





APPLE 


LENGTHWISE SECTION OF 


arrangement of the pulp of the apple. It is as 
if the apple retained within itself a memory of 
the five-petaled flowers. 

Make a thin slice 


Then take an- 


Cut an apple crosswise. 
and hold it up to the light. 
other apple and halve it lengthwise, that is, 
vertically. Take a thin slice as in the cross- 
Then quarter one of the halves length- 
One 


cross-section is sufficient to show the arrange- 


cutting. 
wise and cut thin slices from each piece. 


ment in that direction, but several vertically 
Note 
these vertical sections. 
and a little thought will show you why these 


are required. the differences between 


A careful examination 


lengthwise sections vary in form. 

Of course you will not fail to eat all the 
slices. That is an important part of deriving 
full benefit from the interesting specimens! 
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‘*a STUDY OF STILL LIFE.” BY 


The green of wood and field is gone, 
Along our paths the brown leaves lie ; 
So seasons pass and years go by, 

While we go stoutly marching on. 

THREE years ago this month we made the first 
League announcement. We were trying an experiment 
then; we wanted to see if there were enough young 
people among our readers who were willing to develop 
their artistic and literary talent to make such a depart- 
ment worth while. We believed there were, for we 
knew that the brightest children in the world read Sr. 
NICHOLAS; but that 
the League should 
become almost im- 
mediately a great 
international com- 
petitive school was 
a surprise to editors 
and publishersalike. 
To-day there are 
more than forty 
thousand League 
members in all, and 
among these it is 
safe to say that fully 
one half receive di- 
rect benefit from this 
department, theben- 
efit of earnest effort 
and wholesome en- 
couragement, while 
even those members 
and readers who 
have never contrib- 
uted have found 
pleasure and profit 
in watching and 
comparing the work 
and growth of 
others. Already a 
number of our tal- 
ented have 
graduated into the 
ranks of those who 


are doing the 


ones 


world’s good work, 
and more than one 
of these has written 
to thank the League 


ELIZABETH C. PORTER, AGE I5. 





have passed the League age limit. Every editor in the 
land conducts at least on€ competition every working 
day in the year. These are open to all, and from them 
he fills his pages, rewarding the winners according to 
their deserts. The world itself is one great competi- 
tion, and when you have passed the League age limit, 
and won all the League prizes, you have far more chance 
of success in this greater field than in any single contest 
which the League editor might devise. Have no fear! 
The world is your inheritance. Do not stand trem- 
bling at the door, but enter, and with a brave heart 
and a firm hand resolutely claim your own! 


or 
> 


PRIZE-WIN- 
NERS, COMPE- 
TITION No. 35. 


In making the 
awards,  contribu- 
tors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

VERSI Cash 
prize, Teresa Cohen 
(age 10), 1709 Lin- 
den Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Gold badge, Ir- 
win Tucker (age 


16), 207 S. Dear- 
born St., Mobile, 
Ala. 

Silver badges, 


William F. Stead 
(age17), Elk Ridge, 
Md., and Mabel 
Fletcher (age 15), 
470 E. Center St., 
Decatur, Il. 

PROSE. Gold 
badges, Frances C. 
Reed (age 15), Sau- 
salito, Cal., am 
Isabel U nderwoux 
(age 14), 691 Mar- 
shall St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Silver badges, 
Freda Muriel Har- 
rison (age 12), 


‘* The Wilderness,”’ 





for its part in their 

steady advance. 
And yet, somehow, they always leave the League 

‘Can’t you have just one competition for 


“HAPPY DAYS.” BY MORRIS S 


with a sigh. 
those who have passed the age limit ?”’ writes one of 
our most successful members. Dear young friend! the 
pages of St. NIcHOLAs and those of every other publi- 
cation are a/ways open to competitions for those who 


PH 


80 


St. Helens, Hast- 


(GOLD BADGE ) , : 
-ngland, and 


ILLIPS, AGE 17 . 
ings, Eng 

Helen Mabry Boucher Ballard (age 10), Creston, Cal. 
DRAWING. Cash prize, Edward C. Day (age 17), 

San Anselmo, Cal. Gold badge, Cordner H. Smith 

(age 14), Washington, Ga. Silver badges, Charlotte 

Morton (age 16), Tescott, Kan., and Roger K. Lane 

(age 11), 219 Sumner St., Bristol, Conn. 
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QUIET DAYS. 
BY TERESA COHEN (AGE 10 
(Cash Prize.) 


\ DREARY waste of snow doth lie 


Where once the lovely wild flowers 
stood ; : 
The leaves have lost their brilliant 
hues, 


And quiet reigneth in the wood. 


Jack Frost has spread his net of lace ; 

Leaves, torn from trees that gave 
them birth, 

Are whirled around, and soon find rest 

On the kind breast of Mother Earth. 


Familiar sounds we love are still, 
rhe birds’ sweet song, the bees’ dull 
hum. 
right butterflies are seen no more, 
For quiet, dreary days have come. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 

BY FRANCES C. REED (AGI 15). 

(Gold Badge.) 

THE story that I love best is not a 
very long story or one that many peo- 
ple know, but it is a true story, and I 
love it because I knew the ones who 





made it. 

Three years ago, the regiments that 
had been sweltering through the hot 
Gold badges, Morris S. Phillips days in the cuarte/s at Manila were ordered to the front. 
Most of them were raw volunteers, and even many of 


‘HAPPY DAYS.” BY ALOISE GEBHARDT, AGE 13 (GOLD BADCE.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(age 17), Island Heights, N. J., and Aloise Gebhardt 
(age 13), 2372 Broadway St., San Francisco, Cal. the regulars had never been under fire. The particular 

Silver badges, Marguerite Williams (age 12), Lapeer, company about whom this story is written belonged to 
Mich., and Amy Peabody (age 12), Marblehea |, Mass. a regiment of regulars lately recruited in San Francisco, 

Witp ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. First prize, ‘‘ Elk,” by Morgan 
Spaford (age 14), 703 Colorado St., Butte, 
Mont. Second prize, ‘‘ Woodchuck,’’ by 
Isabel Ormiston (age 15), Bernardsville, 
N. J. Third prize, ‘‘ Sparrows Bathing,” 
by Alice K. Bushnell (age 15), 11 Maple 
St., Arlington, Mass. 

PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold badges, Scott 
Sterling (age 14), Lawrence, Kan., and 
Mabelle Seitz (age 12), Anaheim, Cal. 

Silver badges, Marjorie Connor (age 14), 
1116 9th St., Des Moines, Ia., and Walker 
Mallam Ellis (age 9), 8 Audubon Place, 
New Orleans, La. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badges, Sam- 
uel P. Haldenstein (age 13), 209 W. 132d 
St., New York City, and Margaret E. Conk- 
lin (age 13), cor. Arch and Cedar sts., 
Marquette, Mich. 

Silver badges, May Richardson (age 12), 
1610 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md., Robert 
Porter Crow (age II), Shelby City, Ky., 
and F. Morgan Pile, Jr. (age 10), Swarth- 
more, Pa. 








Every reader of Sr. NICHOLAS, whe- 
ther a subscriber or otherwise, is en- 
titled to League membership free. Send 
for badge and leaflet. 











BY AMY PEABODY, AGE 12. (SILVER BADGE.) 


** HAPPY DAYS.” 





Vor. XXX.—11. 
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**HAPPY DAYS.” BY MARGUERITE WILLIAMS, AGE 12. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 

and this was their first fight. Many were the curious 
sensations the men experienced before they learned that 
one does not hear the shots that hit and forgot to dodge 
the whistling bullets. Man after man was left behind, 
and the rebel Mausers cracked from every bush. With 
its leader dead and its ranks thinned and straggling, 
Company I paused for breath. Before them stretched 
a narrow lane, lined with cane and brush, and leading 
to a blockhouse that swarmed with Filipinos. Down 
the lane came a hail of bullets, and it looked like cer- 
tain death to show them- 





QUIET DAYS. 
BY IRWIN TUCKER (AGE 16), 
(Gold Badge.) 
MORNING, 
BRIGHT from the flowering east, the royal sun 
Salutes the world, who hails with answering jubilee. 

Into the midmost sapphire wins he on, 

A charioteer sublime. 
Where red Montrose, frowning across the sea, 
Guards Daphne’s peace, above her reverie, 
I drowse and love away the silver flitting time 

In days of perfect peace. 


EVENING. 
Across all heaven the soft autumnal haze 
Weaves goldenly the hours into a distant dream. 

High dawning through the mellow sunset blaze, 
The star of love glows clear. 

We, in new glory, of the world supreme, 

Forecast these ancient glories to our dream. 

In our new life the mist and star shall bear 
Full days of perfect peace. 


NIGHT. 
Without, sharp bites the hungry, howling night. 
Swift-scudding drifts cloud o’er the winter-frosted 
sky. 

Blackening afar, a fiery-crownéd height 
Echoes tumultuous war. 

Within, bright comfort mocks the lowering sky ; 

Hearts warm with love the deadening chill defy. 

Sweet summer’s dewy grace, the evening mist and star, 
End in this perfect peace. 





selves ; sothey lay hugging 
the ground, and debated. 
Just then up ran a young 
lieutenant to their aid. He 
knew that everything de- 
pended on their taking that 
blockhouse, and he called 
to the men on the ground: 

** Come, boys; I ’Il lead 
you.” 

But still they hesitated 
as they looked at that flame- 
spitting fort. Then five 
stood up, and, with the lieu- 
tenant in the lead, they 
dashed into the hail of fire, 
yelling as only American 
soldiers can. Two brave 
boys staggered and fell, 
while the other four swept 
on. The Filipino fire slack- 
ened as they drew nearer, 
and they gained the desert, 
ed trenches with a rush. 
Waving their guns, they 
dashed toward the block- 
house, while the half-dazed 
company came pounding 
along away in the rear. 
But the enemy did not wait 
to receive them, for just as 
the four rushed up the last 
rebel disappeared in the 
jungle and the battle of the 
Bloody Lane was won. 








** HAPPY DAYS.” BY ARTHUR BARRETT, AGE 16. 


A CRITICAL MO- 
MENT. 
BY ISABEL UNDERWOOD 
(AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 

FRIDAY, and a test in 
physics! 

Question: Does a low 
barometer indicate fair or 
foul weather? 

I bit my pencil in per- 
plexity. Oh, too alluring 
magazine, why did your 
pictured pages cause me 
to spend a pleasant hour 
in reading, when I should 
have been acquainting my- 
self with the mysteries of 
the barometer? Powerless 
to reason out the question, 
and not caring to lose ten 
credits from my mark, I 
was indeed in a quandary. 
Should I give it up altoge- 
ther, and accept a mark of 
ninety per cent. at the 
most? In despair, I was 
about to do so, when an 
idea occurred to me. 

The answer must be one 
of two things; why not 
make a guess, and put 
down one or the other? 
At least it could do no 
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harm, and it might give me the desired credits. As to 
which answer to give, that could be easily decided. My 
penwiper should represent fair weather, and my eraser 
foul; I would ‘‘ count out,”’ the article remaining stand- 
ing for my answer. 

Beginning with the penwiper, and pointing back and 
forth, I slowly chanted to myself, 


‘* One, two, three, 
Out goes she,” 


Foul weather remained, and foul weather I wrote on 
my paper. 

The teacher was reading our marks: Adams, Brown, 
Clark—would she never reach the U’s? A critical 
moment indeed for me when she announced, “‘ Isabel 
Underwood, ahem, one hundred per cent.” 

Did I let it go at that? Oh, well, ‘‘ for the honor of 
the family’’ I ’fessed; and surely virtue has a reward, 
if not of its own, for I was allowed to make up the 
lesson, and on giving full reasons as to why a low 
barometer indicates foul weather, I was given a hundred 
per cent. which I am sure was more fully deserved. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
BY FREDA MURIEL HARRISON (AGE 12). 
( Silver Badge. ) 

IT was a sunny day, and the sea stretched out in 
sarkling expanse, when all of us, excepting my baby 
brother and one of my sisters, went out for a row. We 
had been out some time, and were a long way from the 
shore, when the wind rose, 
and the sea was transformed 
from blue calmness to rag- 
ing, foaming, muddy-col- 
ored water. 

Now we were in a fix— 
drifting every minute toward 
the pier, where the boat 
would be broken to pieces 
and we in all probability 
drowned. Fortunately for 
us, we had a good boatman, 
who knew what he was 
about, and managed to keep 
us from the pier. 

In the meantime a fisher- 
man had noticed our perilous position, and had called 
another; the second man called a third, and so on till 
there were no than five 


** WOODCHUCK.”” 
“* WILD-ANIMAL 


less 
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BY ISABEL ORMISTON, AGE 














MORCAN SPAFORD, AGE 14. (FIRST PRIZE, 
**WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


waded to shore as best they 
could; the next two, little 
children of three and four 
years old, were caught by 
the fishermen and carried 
in. 

The nursemaid jumped 
into the sea, with my little 
brother and myself under 
her arms. 

Well, it is needless to say 


the boat was very badly 
broken. 
{Wee coe, It could never be used 


PHOTOGRAPH. ) ° 
again; but that was made all 


right afterward by giving the boatman money to get 
another boat with, as a reward for saving us. 





men, with cork belts on and 
life-belts in their hands; anda 
dog—the faithful old beach dog, 
who had saved many lives, 
whom we must™not forget. 

A crowd had*¢ollected on the 
parade, watching us anxiously, 
and the five men were throwing 
up ropes when the waves were 
too high for us to see them, to 
guide us to the shore. 

What an age it was before we 
were able to get near enough to 
enable the men to wade out 
(with ropes tied around their 
waists, held by the men on 
shore) and pull the boat in! 

Just as we were coming in, a 





A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
BY HELEN MABRY BOUCHER 
BALLARD (AGE IO). 


(Silver Badge.) 

THE only critical moment of 
my life was when my memory 
almost failed me in the middle 
of my first piece. 

I went to school every Fri- 
day to recite a piece of poetry. 
The  school-teacher boarded 
here, and I would go with her 
and my brother. The road to 
school went through what was 
called the Brush Hills—hills 
that stretched for several miles 
over the country, covered with 
lovely green brush. It was a 





huge wave capsized the boat, 
and we were all sent sprawling 
into the sea, The older ones 


** SPARROWS 
AGE 15. 


BATHING.” 
(THIRD PRIZE, “* 


WILD-ANIMAL 


beautiful road, with the trees 


BY ALICE K. BUSHNELL, 
growing on each side so thickly 


PHOTOGRAPH, 
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that you could hardly see between them. The wild 
flowers grew all around, and every now and then you 
could catch a glimpse of the creek, which was running 
then, although it is generally dry. 

The school-house itself is in the middle of this 
brush, and looked like nothing but a barn. It was a 
small wooden building,~unpainted and unpapered. 





**A STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.”” BY EDWARD C. DAY, AGE 


There were only four pupils, all boys— one of them 
having the reputation of being the roughest boy in the 
neighborhood. 

When my turn came, I was very much excited and 
rather frightened, as it was the first time that I had ever 
recited before any one but my father. 

The poem was the ‘‘Wreck of the Hesperus,” and I 
remembered it nicely until I came to the line ‘‘ He 
wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat.’”’ And ¢hen I 
forgot it! 

‘*Go on,” said the teacher, after a minute or two. 
Easier said than done! I looked up at the ceiling, I 
looked down at the floor, and I looked out of the window, 
but I could not remember it. I glanced out of the cor- 
ner of my eye at my brother. He was delighted, and 
grinning from ear to ear, which I thought was rather 
unkind of him. In fact, he was just going to disgrace 
himself by laughing out loud when I remembered it. 

But it was a critical moment for both of us. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
BY RUTH MCNAMEE (AGE 13). 

LovELLA had been busy for some time, when she 
heard a tiny squeak, and, looking up, she saw a mouse 
on the cistern platform. 

*** Boots’!”’ she called; but there was no need for that, 
as the kitten had already seen the mouse, and giving 
one spring, landed—in the cistern. Louella stood there 
fully ten seconds before realizing what had happened. 
What should she do? If she ran for help her pet 
would be drowned. But still there was no other way 
to get him out, dead or alive! 

She could hear a furious splashing. Suddenly lifting 
her eyes, she saw a basket hanging on the wall. Seiz- 
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ing a clothes-line, she tied the basket to it, lowered it, 
and— Boots was safe. 
THE QUIET DAYS. 
BY MABEL FLETCHER (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 
From the rosy dawn to the sun- 
set hour 
The hills are bathed in a misty 
light ; 
The half-fledged bird and the 
new-born flower 
Are scarcely seen through the 
veil of white— 
Dreamy and slow through the 
autumn haze 
They silently pass —the quiet days. 


The goldenrod swings by the 
roadside gray, 
The spider weaves a canopy 
bright ; 
The robin’s lilt and the bobo- 
link’s lay 
Wing over the meadow from 
morn till night ; 
Dreamy and slow through the 
autumn haze 
They silently pass —the quiet days. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
BY EMELYN TEN EYCK (AGE 10). 
(CASH PRIZE.) WE were visiting about two 
miles from the sleepy village of 
Southold, Long Island, at what is termed the Bluff, sit- 
uated one hundred feet above the Sound. 

In winter the tides bring in beautiful pearl-like shells, 
which are deposited in reefs along the shore, 

When we rowed up the Sound for the shells, my 
little sister Gertrude being very young fell asleep. 





**4 STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.” BY PEIRCE C. JOHNSON, AGE 10, 
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We laid her in the shadow 
of a big rock. 

Papa had wandered far up 
the beach, and mama was 
chasing her yachting-cap, 
which the wind had blown 
off, when Gertrude awoke. 

The shores of the Sound 
are very steep, so that while 
one end of the boat was on 
land, the other was out in 
deep water. 

When Gertrude awoke she 
walked straight intotheboat, 
and seeing a pretty shell in 
the water (for the water is 
very clear there), when— 
splash! and she was in the 
water. I, three years her 
senior, clambered into the 
boat, seized her by the hair 
as she rose for the second 
time, and by the time mama 
and papa had arrived (for I 
screamed so lustily that they 
heard me) I had dragged 
Gertrude on to the shore. 

Poor baby! how she spit, 
and strangled, and gasped, 
while I screamed, ‘‘ Oh, mama, mama, is she dead?” 
again and again. 

I shall never forget the horror of the moment when 
she sank beneath the water. 








‘*A STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.” 













‘aA STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.”” BY CORDNER H. SMITE, AGE 14. 


A QUIET AUTUMNAL DAY. 
BY WILLIAM F. STEAD (AGE 17). 
(Silver Badge.) 
ALL night the winds were busy, but at dawn 
Ceased whirling leaves and shaking apples down ; 
The goldenrod on the deserted lawn 
Moves not a tassel, nor the grasses brown 
Their withered blades. Amid the silence speaks, 
To some companion of his lofty flight, 
A distant jay or crow; the apple’s cheeks 
Look redder for the frosty breath of night, 
While now and then among the orchard trees 
Is heard a rustling and a falling sound ; 
An apple drops—unshaken by the breeze, 
But weighted down with juice it falls to ground. 
Such scenes the youthful poet mused among— “a 
Keats, who made autumn glorious in a song. 
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(GOLD BADGE.) 


A STUDY 














(SILVER BADGE.) 


BY CHARLOTTE MORTON, AGE 16 
QUIET DAYS. 


BY GERTRUDE E. TEN EYCK (AGE 7). 


THE days are quiet since Tom is dead ; 
We ’Il plant a forget-me-not over his head. 
We were weeping, dear Tom ; 
Come, wake up and play ; 
We loved you, dear Tom, 
And are lonely to-day. 
We will keep your grave green 
All summer long, 
And think of you, Tom, 
When we hear a cat’s song. 


Nore. This 
was a part of 
his funeral ser- 







LIFE.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


FROM STILL BY ROGER K, LANE, AGE It. 
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QUIET DAYS. 


BY IRMA CASTLE HANFORD (AGE I5). 


THE angry ocean stills its roar, 


The wailing wind is heard no more, 
On quiet days. 

From pallid skies falls silent rain 

That drips upon the window-pane, 
On quiet days. 


The leafless trees stand still and bare, 


No sound falls on the silent air, 


On quiet days. 
I wonder what the boys are doing ? 
There always is some mischief brewing 
On quiet days. 


[Nov. 



































“4 STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.” 


QUIET DAYS. 
BY BESSIE STELLA JONES (AGE 13). 
THE sun sinks slowly down to rest, 
The babe sleeps on its mother’s 
breast : 

Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, baby.” 
And all its days are quiet days, 
While by its side its mother stays, 
With lullabys and gentle ways: 
Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, baby.” 


The sunbeams kiss the morning 
dew, 

And Dotty, with her dolly Sue, 

Sings ‘‘ Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, 
baby.” 

And quiet days indeed are these, 

With Dot and dolly both at ease, 

While Dotty sings beneath the 
trees, 

Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, baby.” 


The evening star is shining bright, 

And grandma, by the firelight, 

Dreaming, ** Hush-a-by, 
baby.’ 

The day has ended quietly, 

And so, too soon, her life will be; 

She rocks her grandchild on her 
knee: 

“* Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, baby.” 


sings 


’ 





BY MARSHIE McCKEON, AGE Tf2. 








“THE CAMPANILE 
THES 
BY THEOD¢ 


BEHIND huge piles of 
*Way up in the old b 














** HAPPY 


DAYS.”’ BY MARION D. FREEMAN, AGE Io. 








BY KENNETH G. CARPENTER. 
E QUIET DAYS. 
)RA KIMBALL (AGE I5). 


oaken chests, ’neath the rafters low, 
ack attic, forgotten long ago, 


That ’s where I lie. 


The children romping gaily and tearing round and round, 
The little lass that dolly in her Christmas stocking found, 


Have all passed by. 


The days for me are quiet now; 
no child disturbs my rest ; 

For sixty years I ’ve lain here, 
dressed in my Sunday best. 


No joy I ’ve had. 


I ’d rather be a-romping with the 
lass who lives below, 
Who tends her seventeen dollies, 
while I lie here in my woe, 
Alone and sad. 


I think of the gay old days when 
Alice, my mother dear, 
Would take me in her joys and 
plays for all the livelong 

year— 
Those happy plays! 


But now I lie here all the time, 
faded and old, 
Left to endure with patience, with 
strength almost untold, 
These quiet days. 





Chapters should be formed 
at once, in time to take part in 
the big Chapter Competition. 
See last League page. 
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“HAPPY DAYS.”” BY RITA CAMACHE, AGE 12. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
BY JOE POUND (AGE 12). 


ONE cloudy. day, as I was sitting in the parlor, won- 
dering what I could do, the door-bell rang. I opened the 
door, and found a man on the porch who asked to see 
papa. He told papa that a passenger-engine had just 
come out of the shops, and that he was wanted to 
break it in. Every new engine has to be broken in or 
run for a while before it is used for pulling trains. I 
was hoping papa would ask me, and, much to my de- 
light, he asked my friend Don also. We hurried down 
to the roundhouse and soon started. We had lots of 
fun until it began torain. Then I got cold and climbed 





BY FREDERICK S. 


“HAPPY DAYS.’ 


BRANDENBURG, AGE 13. 
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down near the boiler. Just outside of town there is a 
curve, and you can’t see the track on the other side. 
As we were nearing the curve, Don, who could see the 
track, cried out: ‘‘ There ’s another train coming, and 
it’s going to hit us!” I jumped up on the seat, and 
saw a double-header freight-train coming right at us. 
Papa had already seen it, and had put on brakes and 
reversed the engine. He called out to the fireman: 
‘Tom, hold those boys in.”’ The train crew on the 
other engine jumped, and they looked like frogs sailing 
through the air. Papa soon had our engine going 
backward, but you could have stepped from one pilot 





to the other the moment before we backed. We went 
at full speed backward, and soon drew away from 
them. We left the engine in the roundhouse and ran 
home. I told mama; but Don was so scared that he 


did n’t tell anybody. 








“HAPPY DAYS.” 


BY MARY C. MOSS, AGE 14. 


QUIET DAYS. 
BY ADELAIDE UTTER (AGI 15). 
** DEAR me,” said grandma, with a sigh, 
Her dress all rumpled, her cap awry, 
**T really thought ’t was for rest we came, 
But the noise and gaiety ’s just the same. 


‘*They want me to bathe, to crab and fish ; 
1 ’*d like to gratify every wish, 
But I ’m too old for those things now, 
Yet when I tell them, they don’t see how. 


** And Fred he w#// row me all over the bay ; 
But I ’d rather pack lunches for that, any day, 
And for all the picnics up to the falls, 
Than to trapes round with Jane to her fine teas 
and balls. 


‘*Tom’s camera nearly drives me wild, 
Vet I sit for him like a meek little child. 
And from Bess it ’s ‘Oh, grandma, please show 

to me 
This new stitch in my embroidery.’ 

** Quiet days indeed! scarce a moment of rest, 
Though as for the children they like this the best ; 
But I ’ll stay with my family in any case, 
Though I wish they would go to a quieter place.’ 


> 
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QUIET DAYS. 


BY DORIS WEBB (AGE 17). 







THE garden sleeps—day nearly done ; 
The fountain forms a chalice frail, 
Then showers in a bridal veil 

Embroidered by the glinting sun. 


The soft clouds brighten as 
they pass, 
Touched by the sun’s unfail- 
ing glow; 
The trees sigh faintly as they 
throw 
Their moving shadows on the 


grass. 


All spring we saw the promise 


writ 
Ea every leallet’s: growing «, sicay snes Sees ce” 
health, AGE 


The promise of the summer’s wealth — 
The blaze of beauty spring had lit. 


But now the eager haste is stilled, 
All nature rests in silent praise, 
Rejoicing in the quiet days— 

The promise of the spring fulfilled. 


QUIET DAYS. 


BY MIRIAM A. DE FORD (AGE 13). 


THE golden haze is reaching to the dreaming, cloudless 
sky, 

And the lazy breezes scarcely stir the 
red leaves flutt’ring by; 

The tall pines raise their beauty from 
the sunshine-dotted ground, 
And the rustling of the tree-tops is 

the only living sound. 
The crimson sky is flecked with gold, 
a fading field of light ; 

The breeze is whisp’ring to the grass 
a lingering long good night ; 
The pines are silhouetted against the 

darkened sky, 
And sound asleep beneath the moon 
all nature’s wild things lie. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
BY MABEL CLARISSA FLANNER 
(AGE 16). 

WE lived at Rudsmille, Wisconsin, 
a little place that was nothing more 
than a flag-station with a few well- 
scattered houses. On the day of 
which I write, in some way or other, 
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forgot this until he reached his desti- 
nation. 

But his terror was doubly increased 
when the door was flung open by 
Mr. Stein himself with: 

‘““Hello. What do you 
want?” 

** Mother 
she—”’ He tried to go on, 
failed, stopped. 

Mr. Stein, thinking he was 
out of breath from running, 
said: 

“Come in, boy ; come in.” 

He pushed a chair toward 
him with the brief injunction 
to ‘‘ sit down and rest.” 

Poor Frank sat stiffly 
down on the edge of a ¢ hair. 

‘* But—but, Mr. Stein, 
our—” 

**T 'll have my wife bring 
you a glass of fresh milk,” he interrupted. 

The more Frank tried to explain himself, the more 
absurdly mixed and frightened he became. 

Just at this critical moment my elder brother rushed 
into the room. 

‘Oh, Mr. Stein, our house is on fire! 
and help us.” 

Frank now recovered himself, and echoed after him 
in a very meek but matter-of-fact little voice : 

**Ves; that ’s what I came to tell you: our house is 
on fire.”’ 


said—she- 


BY PAULINE W 


BANCROFT, 


17. 


Come over 








our house caught fire. When mother 

discovered it, she knew that with a 

little help it could be put out without any serious re- 
sults. As father was away, she sent my small brother 
Frank to the nearest neighbor for assistance. 

Our neighbor, Mr. Stein, was a large, stalwart Ger- 
man, with a kind heart, but very brusque in manner and 
speech —so brusque, indeed, that some thought him 
ill-tempered and cross. My brother (he was only nine 
years old) was very much afraid of him and avoided 
him on all occasions, looking upon him as a modern 
ogre who existed for the sole purpose of striking terror 
to the hearts of all small boys. In his excitement he 


DAYS.” BY C. B. ANDREWS, AGE 17 
QUIET DAYS. 
NORRIS (AGE 9). 


HAPrY 


BY HAROLD R. 


THE birds have gone to other climes, 
Their songs no more we hear ; 

And neither hum of busy bee 
Nor cricket’s chirp is near. 

The lawns and streets are quiet now, 
Where happy laughter trilled ; 

The children have returned to school, 
Their merry shouts are stilled. 
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NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 
QUIET DAYS. 


Illustrated Poem. 
BY ELIZABETH FULLER (AGE 14). 


In the garden in the twilight, 
When the dusk begins to fall, 
Dot and I are Indians, hunting, 
Crawling close beside the wall. 
And the fireflies are the prisoners ; 
Dot behind me holds the jar 
Where the ones already captured 
Shine like many a little star. 


But when winter steals the flowers, 
Changing them to ice and snow, 
And the lamp is lighted early, 
Jungle hunting then we go— 
Peeking into darksome corners, 
Listening often on the stairs ; 
For it takes precautions, really, 
To succeed in catching bears. 
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CHAPTERS. 


ALL those chapters who are thinking of taking part in the Chapter Competition should be getting about it without delay. There are 
only two months more in which to prepare and give the entertainment, and the old saying that “‘ Plenty of time is no time” is espe- 


cially true of entertainments. There are always a good many 


extras’’ to attend to, and there is nothing like an early start. A 


great many new chapters of course are being formed, whose reports will be received and numbers allotted as fast as they come in, 


though we may not be able to print the notice of them right away. 


Chapter 556, Dixon, Ill, Lucile G. Reynolds, secretary, has changed its name to “‘ The Invincibles.” 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 559. ‘‘A. A. A.” Lawrence Tillman, President; Harold 
Barbour, Secretary; three members. Address, 27 Alaska Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

No. 560. ‘St. Nicholas Reading Club." Edna Haskins, Presi- 
dent; Vivian Stiles, Secretary; seven members. Address, 44 S. 
6th Ave., La Grange, Ill. 

No. 561. Rollin Tilton, President; Harley Mitchell, Secretary ; 
eight members. Address, 112 S. Spring Ave., La Grange, Ill. 


No. 562. Eleanor Freedley, President; Rachel Conrad, Secre- 
tary; eight members. Address, 833 De Kalb St., Norristown, Pa 


No. 563. ‘“‘Sunny Side.” Retta Gardiner, President; Henry 
Carey, Secretary; seven members. Address, 785 sth St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 564. “Seth Pomeroy Chapter.” Katherine Jones, Presi- 


dent; Ruth Brierley, Secretary; nine members. 
220, Easthampton, Mass. 


Address, Box 





LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 
SOME LETTERS FROM WORTHY AND SUCCESSFUL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Cincinnati, Onto. 

Dear St. Nicnotas LeaGue: You have given me great joy. 
The gold badge, like a fairy talisman, has opened before my eyes a 
mine of golden dreams. For this I thank you. 

You have won my lifelong gratitude and love by another service. 
In your companionship I have learned i dreams only 
“come true” as a result of patient work. You have taught me 
that “there is no excellence without great labor.” - 

I am trying to remember and use that lesson, that I may not dis- 
grace the society of which I am so proud to be a mem- 
ber. Yours with much respect, 

Jean Otive Heck. 


ANNISQUAM, Mass. 

Dear St. Nicuoras LeaGue: I received the beau- 
tiful badge, of which you thought my verses worthy, 
yesterday, and wish to thank you for it more than I 
can say. Its receipt made me very happy, not so much 
on account of the badge itself as the fact that you con- 
sidered my poem worthy of it. I have tried for a long 
time to gain this honor, and now that I have succeeded, 
I feel that my efforts were richly repaid by this beau- 
tiful reward. It will certainly only serve to make me 
long to do still better. 

St. Nicuotas is doing a work to be proud ot 
in helping the many boys and girls who are 
longing for opportunities in just such way as 
you give them. Faithfully yours, 

Dorotny R. Lewis. 


Sr. CLoup, Minn. é 
Epiror St. Nicnoras LeaGue: It is ab- 
solutely impossible for me to express to you 


VoL. XXX.—12. 














BY VIEVA MARIE FISHER, AGE 8. 


my infinite delight on receiving the five-dollar cash prize which 
I won in the July League competition. I thank you very, very 
much for it; it was a great and happy surprise to me. I do not 
know why I should be so successful, having won all the honors 
the League can bestow, but I am very glad it is so. My silver 
and - badges, won some months ago, are beautiful; I never 
tire of admiring them, for each represents effort crowned with suc- 
cess. I wish that the League would have one competition just for 
those who have already won prizes, even though they have passed 
the age limit. I hope you will consider this. The League is with- 
out doubt the most enjoyable and profitable organization in exis- 
tence. I thank you again for all my prizes, and extend my best 
wishes to the magazine for its future prosperity. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALMA Jean WING. 


Kwo.e, Sevenoaks, Kent, EnGLanp 
Dear St. Nicnoras Leacue: This story 
about my home is quite true, and it may amuse 
ou. he archbishops of England possessed 
nole first. It then passed into the hands of 
— Elizabeth, who gave it to my ancestor, 
omas Sackville. After Thomas's death, 
Knole went to Richard Sackville, who was 
Thomas’s brother. It then became the seat of 
the dukes of Dorset, and then it belonged to the 
earls of that county, and from then the Sack- 
villes have had it. There are 365 rooms in Knole, 
S staircases, and 7 courts. A priest's cell was 
ound this year. The altar in the chapel was 
given ~ ary of Scotland just before she was 
executed. Knole began to be built in 1100 or 
1200 up to 1400. Most of the kings and queens 
of England have made Knole a present. We 
have here the second organ that was made in 
England. There are 21 show-rooms in the house. 
Vita V. Sackvitte West. 
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Woopsipe, AspLey Heat, Bucks, ENGLAND. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: Though I have had magazine for 
nearly two years, I have never written to you. do hope you will 
find room for this, as I should so love to see it printed. We came here 
last week from our home near London, where we went for the coro- 
nation. It was so very dreadful for the poor King, being taken ill so 
suddenly ; but there is great rejoicing now that he is getting on so 
well. London was beautifully decorated, and it was so sad to seeall 
the lovely arches and festoons being pulled down, even before they 
were finished. 1 am writing this in the pine woods close to our house, 
and our small dog Ruby, who is with me, is very indignant that 
she is not allowed to chase the rabbits; but it is not safe to allow her 
to go among the heather and 
bracken, as there are a t 
many traps hidden about. ow 
re Hay dear St. Nicuoras; I 

ope this letter is not too long. 

Your affectionate reader, 
KATHARINE CLEGHORN. 


BripGEport, Conn. 
To you, St. Nick, | now do 
write 
A letter very sadly ; 
That you may know I ’ve lost 
my badge, 
And so feel very badly. 
A stamp and envelope you ’Il find 
Inclosed withia this letter, 
So please send me another 





BY DELMAR G. COOKE, AGE 14. 


badge — 
I ’ll try to keep it better. 
Twelve summers have I been on earth, 
And happy summers, too ; 
Last summer up Mount Washington 
With people whom I knew. 
Well, now, I think I ’d better close ; 
My wishes please to notice: 
That you to mea League badge send, 
And that I am your little friend, Miprep Otis. 


Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Dear Sr. Nicuotas: We were sitting by the window, one day 
last week, when we saw a blue jay pecking at a queer brown thing 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


Antoinette Heckscher 


outdoors on the lawn. We ran out, and found a bat, with her baby 
on her breast. We brought them in the house, and kept them all 
day. When the mother bat got tired of her baby, she hung it up 
by the hooks on its wings. 

We let them go in the night. The mother bat flew off without 
her baby, and never came back. We fed the baby warm milk and 
water, but it died. Yours truly, 

Heten SHORTALL. 


Nortu Faston, Mass 

My pear Sr..NicuHotas: There is a wealthy gentleman here 
who makes a present to all the schools by giving the children their 
choice of several magazines each year — one magazine in each fam- 
ily. I have taken St. NicHovas nearly three years in that way, 
and I like it very much. 

I liked the story of “ Pretty Polly Perkins,” and in the League I 
think that the several poems written by Grace Reynolds Douglas 
were very pretty. Would n’t it be nice if the League could have 
one great meeting, with an attendance of all its members, and alk 
get acquainted with one another ? Ecsie K. WELLs. 


NOTES. 


Emma L. Rapetye, Madison, N. J., would like to exchange 
United States for foreign stamps. 

Elizabeth Chapin wishes that an unmounted drawing did not 
have to be endorsed on the back. It doesnot. It may be endorsed 
on the margin of the face. See rules. 

Dora Call (age 13), Larchmont Manor, N. Y., would like to get 
up aclub of League members, in which the members will suggest 
new games, books, and other amusements. 

Copley Amory, Jr., Walpole, N. H., would like to exchange 
United States stamps for foreign. 

Aline Murray (age 14), Metuchen, N. J., would like very much to 
have a girl correspondent of her own age. 

Our Teeenese chapter, the Chrysanthemum Club, 25 Tsukiji, To- 
kio, Japan, has aroused a good deal of interest among other chapters. 

Other gratifying letters were received from Jean Frerbert, May H. 
Ryan, Miriam Abbott, Joshua W. Brady, William G. Whitford, 
Bessie Stella Jones, Helen S. Connolly, Clifford H. Lawrence, 
Edith Phillips, Edith M. Gates, Laurence M. Simmonds, Marion 
D. Freeman, Clarence A. Southerland, H. Boswell Hawley, Mildred 
mama Eleanor Myers, Mattie Hain, Ruth Allen, M. Garthwaite, 

eva Curtis, Alice R. De Ford, and Charles Paine. 


Marguerite Eastman Constance Murray 


Ruth Pasco 


Frances D. Clark 


A ist of those whose work was sufficiently good for Frances Wentworth Cutler Sara Marshall 
publication had space permitted. 


VERSE. 


Ethelinda Schaefer 
Marie Margaret Kirkwood 
Hugh Vowles 

M. Letitia Stockett 
Florence L. Bain 
Margaret E. Manson 
Leigh Sowers 

Ellen Dunwoody 
Bernhard R. Naumberg 
Hilda van Emster 
Evelyn Olver Foster 
Gertrude Louise Cannon 
Mildred C. Jones 
Ernest H. Wood 

Ellen Dorothy Bach 
Gertrude May Winstone 
Alice S. Cheyney 
Aileen Gorgas 
Katherine Butler 
Eleanor Randolph Chapin 
Florence Thornburgh 
Elizabeth McCormick 
Eleanor S. Wilson 
Enola A. Ward 

Madge Falcon 

Lorraine Roosevelt 
Helen Francis Carrington 
Daniel Stoneglass 
Gladys M. Kuhn 

Cary! Greene 

Paula Williams 

Mabel Stark 

Helen Read 

Vere B. Kupfer 

Agnes Sweet 

Ethel Land 

Minnie Sweet 

Doris L. Nash 

May H. Ryan 

Verna Mae Tyler 
Dorothy Allen 

Kathryn Macy 





Clara P. Pond 
Wendell Miller 


PROSE. 
Irma Louise Herdegen 


Mabel L. Parmelee 


Phyllis Valentine Wanna- 


maker 
Elizabeth E. Reed 
E. Bunting Moore 
Helen Mclaughlin 


William Newton Coupland Martha Charles 


Gladys Ralston Britton 

Marjorie S. Kelding 

Henry Goldman 

Ruth M. Peters 

Alan Foley 

Ada Harriet Case 

Lucie A. Dolan 

Gertrude Helene Heydt- 
mann 

Margarete Miinsterburg 

Clara H. Currier 

Vernon Radcliffe 


Josephine Leaming Whit- 


ney 
Winthrop Allen Mendell 
Fay Marie Hartley 
Dorothy McKee 
Helen A. Lee 
De Witt Clinton 
Stella Weinstein 
Bertha Forbes Bennett 
Helen R. McCamey 
Pauline K. Angell 
Edna Mead 
Richard M. Hunt 
Earl D. Van Deman 
Rosa M. Waltmann 
Edyth F. Vermeulen 
Elizabeth Parker 
Walter F. Winton 
R. S. Jordan 
Marguerite Power 
Mary P. Parsons 
Mary Emily Cassard 
Eleanor C. French 
Virginia S. Grint 
Aline Murray 
P. L. Small 


Augusta L’ Hommedieu 
Isabel W. Pembrook 
Herbert Andrews 
Grace Richardson 
John Martin 

Gladys Burgess 
Kate S. Tillett 

Alice De Ford 
Katherine Carr 
Florence C. Jones 
Muriel Parker 
Gertrude E. Mills 
Beatrice Kelley 


DRAWINGS 


Earl Hopkins 
— McKell 

‘aul Micon 
Edna Phillips 
Lora O. Kramer 
Fred Stearnes 
Yvonne Jequier 
W. Gilbert Sherman 
F. M. Greenleaf 
Mildred Curran Smith 
Alf W. Nichols 
Phoebe Wilkinson 
Edw C. Trego 
Richard M. Hunt 
Elizabeth A. Gest 
Marjory Anne Harrison 
Clarissa Rose 
Frances Leone Robinson 
Georgine Conklin 
Lawrence R. Hills 
Emily E. Howson 
Walter E. Werner 
Helen de Veor 


Caroline Latzke 
Mark Curtis Kinney 
R. E. Jones 
Margaret A. Dobson 
Nancy Barnhart 
Thomas Porter Miller 
Katherine Van Dyck 
Lois D. Wilcox 
Evelyn M. Clare 
Kerr Atkinson 
Helen Huntington 
Frances B. Phelps 
Ellen W. Peckham 
Margaret Peckham 
Margaret Winthrop Peck 
Ella King Morrison 
Marion Osgood Chapin 
= N. Tilton 

ellie Sellers 
Georgine Wood 
Marjorie Reid 
Margery Bradshaw 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Winifred F. Jones 
Alice King Potter 
Elizabeth White 
Dunton Hamlin 
Dean M. Kennedy 
Olivia Dennison 
Conrad Lambert 
Henry Ormsby Phillips 
Harold A. Kelly 
Charles T. Sweeny 
Henrietta B. Jacobs 
Josephine W. Piman 
Clifford H. Lawrence 
Harold V. Smith 

W. D. Scolle 

Emily R. Poucher 
Wendell R. Morgan 
Fredericka Going 
Helen Almy 

Percy Cole 


Margaret Stoddard 
Charlotte Morrison 
. Rodgers Swindell 
fildred Wheat 
B. M. Fendall 
Burnet C. Tuthill 
Cameron Squires 
George Edward Bardeen, 


Jr. 
Marjorie C. Newell 
Elizabeth H. Webster 
Ruth A. Grabill 
Helen A. Robinson 
Jean Forgeus 
Elizabeth Spies 
Edith Coggins 
Davenport Hayward 


PUZZLES. 


Harvey Deschere 
Willard P. Chandler, Jr- 
M. Blanche Phillips 
Marion Senn 

Gretchen Donnelly 
Jessica Biddle 

Margaret Stevens 
Wilmot S. Close 

Muriel M. K. E. Douglas 
Winthrop P. Haynes 
Isabel Blue 

Helen Andersen 

Mary B. Bloss 

Bernice A. Chapman 
Rudolf von Saal 

Leon H. Schofield 

Jean C. Freeman 
Hester B. Fogg 

Mary E. Fulton 
Frances Benedict 

Helen Tredway 

Mabel Cunningham 
Bessie Garrison 
Clarence A. Southerland 
Bertha B. Janney 

Rose C. Huff 

Albert B. Crawford 
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‘4 STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.” 


COMPETITIONS. 


CHAPTER COMPETITION No. 2 CLOSES DECEMBER 31. 


BY ELIZABETH OTIS, AGE 14. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST CHAPTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


To encourage chapter formation and further to promote the aims 
and purpose of the St. Nicholas League the following prize offers 
are made to chapters already formed, and to those that may form in 
time to take part in the competition. 

To the chapter that in October, November, or December of the 
present year shall give the most successful public entertainment, and 
devote the net proceeds to the best use, fifty dollars’ worth of books, 
to be selected from The Century Co.’s latest published catalogue, 
which will be sent free on application. 

To the chapter ranking second, as above, twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of Century publications. 

To the chapter ranking third, fifteen dollars’ worth. 

To the chapter ranking fourth, ten dollars’ worth. 


RULES FOR THIS COMPETITION. 


1. The entertainment may be of any sort, provided that a major- 
ity of the features are selected from the St. NicHoLas magazine. 

2. ‘The most successful entertainment’’ shall be understood to 
mean the entertainment realizing the largest net proceeds after legit- 
imate expenses have been deducted. 

3. The ‘* best use” shall be understood to mean that most in ac- 
cordance with the St. Nicholas League aims and purpose, and it may 
be educational, charitable, patriotic, or humane, or for the best ad- 
vancement of the League itself as represented by the chapter giving 
the entertainment. It is not necessary that the sum realized be all 
devoted to one purpose. The matter is left entirely in the hands of 
each chapter, and a full report must be made to the League editor 
by the chapter president and secretary, and indorsed as correct by 
those to whom the money has been paid. 

4. In all public announcements of the entertainment, and upon the 
printed programme, the chapter number and the name of the League 
must appear, as per following example: 

Given by the St. Nicholas League, 
Chapter No. . 
Of (Town), (State). 
If the chapter has a name, the name should also appear. 

5. Whenever practicable, it shall be allowable for chapters to obtain 
free use of hall, accessories, costumes, and any other form of contribu- 
tion possible, in order to swell their net proceeds—in fact, to make any 
honest effort to reduce the expenses of giving the entertainment. 

6. Where a dramatic entertainment is to be given the St. 
Nicholas League will, upon application signed by chapter 
president and secretary, send, postpaid, the “ Book of St. 
Nicholas Plays,”” from which any play may be selected, 
said book to remain the property of the League for use in 
future entertainments, and must be re- 
turned, care of the Century Co., when the 
entertainment is over. 

7. The report of each entertainment, 
with a copy of its programme, must be 
received by the League editor on or be- 
fore January 3, 1903. The awards will 
be announced in the League department 
for March or April. 
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ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


BY A. D. FULLER, AGE 12. 


gI 
REMARKS. 


This competition ought to result in a great deal of good for every- 
body. Whether the entertainment be dramatic, musical, recitative, 
a fair, or a combination of all, it cannot fail to result in much whole- 
some interest and pleasure, while the fund obtained, whether small 
or large, whether it obtains a prize or not, will be of benefit to what- 
ever good purpose it be applied. 

Do not let the fact that you live in a small town, or even in the 
country, discourage you in the undertaking. Many of the most suc- 
cessful and profitable chapter entertainments given heretofore have 
been those given ir small villages. Wherever there is a school there 
is a place for a chapter and a chapter entertainment. Badges and 
instruction leaflets will be sent upon request to all desiring to join 
the League and to organize chapters. It is not necessary to be a 
subscriber, but only a reader of the magazine, to belong to the 
League. 

NOTICE TO SECRETARIES 

As a matter of convenience, the secretary of each chapter should 
be authorized to receive subscriptions from any one desiring to sub- 
scribe for St. Nicuotas, and the publishers have agreed to allow a 
liberal commission on each mew subscription so received, the amount 
to be placed to the chapter’s credit and remitted to the said chapter 
when it shall aggregate $5.00. Chapters may accumulate a good 
fund in this way, and while an entertainment is in progress a num- 
ber of subscriptions should easily be obtained. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 38. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Cash Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 38 will close November 20 (for foreign members 
November 25). The awards will be announced and prize contribu- 
tions published in St. Nicnotas for February. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings or photographs 
by the author. Title to contain the word “ Valentine.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four hundred words. 
It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings 
by the author. Title, “‘A Close Call.” May be humorous or serious. 

Puotocrarv. Ary size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ An Autumn Snap-shot,”’ and must 
be taken especially for this competition 

DrawinG. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, “‘ Fireside Days,” and must be from life. 

Puzzie. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the answer in full. 

PuzzLe-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHoras. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PxHotoGraru. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo- 
graph of a wild animal or bird, taken i ts natural home: First 
Prize, five dollars and League gold badge. Second Prize, three dol- 
lars and League gold badge. Third Prise, League gold badge. 

RULES. 

Every contribution of whatever kind must bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender, and be indorsed as ‘‘original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be 
convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution ts copied, but 
wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also 
be added. These things must not be on a 
separate sheet, but on the contribution 
itself —ifa manuscript, on the upper mar- 
gin; ifa picture, on the margin or back. 
Write or draw on one side of the paper 
only. A contributor may send but one 
contribution a month — not one of each 
kind, but one only. Address all com- 
munications: 

Tue St. Nicnoras Leacvue, 
Union Square, 
New York. 
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WitH this number Sr. 

VOLUME. NicHOoLas begins its thir- 
tieth volume. During its whole life—for a 
magazine lives, just as a creature lives —it has 
been conducted by one editor, and so has an 
identity such as few periodicals can claim. It 
has changed as the times have changed; it has 
grown in ways that can hardly be understood 
except by a comparison with its early numbers. 
We advise our readers to put an early volume 
side by side with the one that is just closed, and 
compare them carefully. 

See the difference in the style of stories, the 
style of illustration; note the names of the 
writers and the artists. 

And the readers of the new volume are the 
sons and daughters of those who were little boys 
and girls in the distant seventies. To such read- 
ers as St. NICHOLAS has, it is not necessary to 
preach a little sermon upon this text. It will 
be enough if they will give an hour or two to 
an understanding of all that the magazine has 
been to a whole generation of Americans and 
of English-speaking folk throughout the world. 

The twenty-nine volumes of St. NICHOLAS 
have well stood the test of time, and they offer 
the soundest warrant for the principles upon 
which the magazine has been conducted. 

Ir we learn to look 
our books as a collection of 
good friends, we shall see that they may be 
divided, generally speaking, into the same 
classes that will describe our human friends. 
We may consider certain books also as even 
nearer than friends—as relatives. Thus if 
we find that some author has by his helpful 
influence somewhat changed our characters, 
making them over to some extent, we may 
regard his pook as the parent of the new side 
to our characters. Books that attract us by 


THE THIRTIETH 


BOOKS AS 
FRIENDS. 
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their similarity to our own way of thinking and 
acting are like brothers and sisters to us. 
When you grow up, and write books of your own, 
those will be in a sense your literary children, 
inheriting from you both virtues and faults. 

But most books come no nearer than friend- 
ship. Some are intimate friends, for they are 
trustworthy, agreeable, and chosen companions 
of whom you never tire. Others do not come 
quite so near, and yet are more than mere ac- 
quaintances—as you may term books that you 
like fairly well, but which are not indispensable. 

You may follow this analogy or compari- 
son very far, for it is rather a real resemblance 
than a fancied likeness. 


A SHELF FOR Ir you 
THE ELECT. grouped your 


cording to your liking for them, it will be found 
pleasant to set apart a special shelf or a chosen 
part of your book-case for your intimate book- 
friends — the ones that you most respect, enjoy, 
and are truly fond of. Then, when in the 
mood for converse with a favorite author, you 
can turn to this special group, sure of finding 
what you want. Or, if you do not care to open 
the volumes, you can “ read them by the backs” 

—a phrase already explained in this depart- 
That is to say, you can by a mere 


have already 


books a 


ment. 


glance at the books themselves conjure up as if 


by a magic charm the scenes, personages, and 
often the very words that lie within. 

In this number is an ar- 
ticle on book-plates that 
should be interesting to all young book-lovers. 
A book-plate is a simple, sensible, and artistic 
way of marking your ownership of a book, and 
it is worth while to have a book-plate so as to 
make book-ownership more real and more re- 
sponsible. By putting your plate into a book 
you say, “This volume is one I am glad to 
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acknowledge as my friend”—and that will 
make you careful that these friends shall be the 
right kind. Another advantage of this token 
of ownership is its tendency to cause the return 
of borrowed books—an advantage which alone 
will justify the insertion of your name. 

The work of the St. Nicholas League mem- 
bers proves that there are many of you able 
to design your own book-plates, and the cost 
of having the design printed is only a trifle. 

To encourage our young 
artists, this department will 
give three yearly subscriptions to St. NICHOLAS 
to the three designers of the best book-plates 
for a young book-owner. Designs should be in 
black ink, on cardboard of moderate size, and 
should be directed to this department so as to 
be received before November 15, 1902. The 
usual conditions as to originality must be ob- 
served, age will be considered, and the artists 
must not be over eighteen years of age. 

THE LISTS OF THE competition an- 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG nounced in the September 

— number has not yet been 
decided; but the result will be announced in the 
December St. NICHOLAs. 

A SUGGESTION A younG girl who keeps 

ABOUT KEEPING a small pocket-diary has in- 

. vented a clever device for 
saving space. She uses a set of simple symbols 
for entries that would be likely to occur over 
and over. Thus for the entry “ I took my music- 
lesson” she puts in simply a drawing of a little 
harp; and for the words“ I wrote a letter 
to ” she draws a tiny envelope in outline; 
and so on. Then on the inside cover of the 
diary she writes a list of these symbols with their 


A BOOK-PLATE 
CONTEST. 





explanations. 

This is an adapting of a scheme used by a 
German scholar to save space in a little encly- 
clopedia. For the word “born” he used a 
star; for “died” a dagger; for “ astronomy ” 


he printed a little comet; for “law” a pair of 


scales; for “writer” a pen. You can readily 
see that by these little devices a great many lines 
of print were saved; but without a suggestion 
you may not notice that this “ improvement” is 
really a going back to the days when the alpha- 
bet was not yet invented! Yet hieroglyphics, 
or ideographs, as these pictures are called, have 


some very valuable qualities. They are brief, 
simple, plain, and never need translation — be- 
ing equally understood by all nations, just as 
the Arabic figures are the same in English, 
French, German, Italian, and other languages. 
This consideration led an author recently to 
suggest that Chinese, which is written in these 
ideographs, should be adopted as a universal 
language. 

You will find some very interesting things 
—even some amusing facts—about the Chi- 
nese language in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

“CHRISTMAS IS TuIis is not given as a 
COMING.” 


piece of news, but is repeated 
as a reminder to those who mean to buy books 
for presents, so that they may not hurl them- 
selves wildly into a crowded store on the night 
before Christmas, grasp the first gaudy volume 
that insists upon being seen, and then tear away 
home to discover that it would have been bet- 
ter to remember the old adage “The more 
haste the less speed.” 

Remember, please, that books cannot be 
wisely chosen by that lightning-express method. 
Candy may, but not good reading. To give a 
book is to choose wisely — otherwise the gift is 
meaningless. ‘There are plenty of guides to 
good reading, plenty of literary magazines that 
give honest opinions about the new books. 
Consult some of these before setting sail for the 
book-store where glittering covers lie in wait 
like false beacons to deceive you on every hand. 
And, by the way, why not look over some of 
your old Sr. NicHOoLas numbers, where there 
are so many lists of thoroughly good books given 
in this department, lists by other boys and girls, 
and by older folks as well? That is one of the 
purposes of these pages. 

since tim dni q r cannot be too often 
said that it is as wise to stop 
reading a poor book as to finish a good one. 
In truth, it is wiser; for to stop in the middle 
of a good book means only some loss, while 
to go on with a poor one means positive harm. 
The older we grow, the more books thrust them- 
selves upon our attention, and it is never too 
early to be saving of your time for the best 
reading. To read trash is not only foolish and 
wasteful of time: it positively crowds out good 
reading. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


WORCESTER, MAss. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I was very much interested 
in the long German word you once printed in the Letter- 
box of St. NICHOLAS; so I take the liberty of send- 
ing a German word which is, I think, the longest word 
to be found. It contains one hundred and eighty-two 
letters. I have written it on a separate sheet, as I am 
afraid I cannot get it on this paper. 

I thought you might like to print the word, as it is so 
long as to be really a curiosity, showing how the Ger- 
mans compound their words. 

We have taken St. NICHOLAS almost twenty-two 
years and have many volumes. But those below Vol. 
XI. we left in England when we came back to this 
country, as they had been looked at so much that they 
were very dilapidated-looking. 

Hoping you will print this word, I am, yours truly, 

SARA WILSON. 


GERMAN WORD. 


Hinterladungsgewehrkleinkalibrigeblechhiilfenpatro- 
nenbundesstaatskriegsverwaltungsmanufakturarbeiter- 
spezialoberaufsichtsprisident. 


This means: 


President of the special inspection of the workmen in 
the federal military department manufactories of metal 
cartridges for small-bore breech-loaders. 

This long word was taken from a German paper in 
1867, and quoted in “ Humor in der deutschen Gram- 
matik’’ (pages 19, 20) by Otto Sutermeister, a book 
printed in Bern, I 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

My DEAR Sr. NICHOLAS: Here is a letter from one 
of your readers who last summer traveled through the 
West and had a good time. 

I am from the great city of New Orleans, and last 
summer came out on a trip to the West. 

Our first stop-over was at St. Louis. It is a very big 
city, but it has hardly any wooden houses, almost all 
being built of -brick; I thought the “Crescent City” 
with its 90° of heat was hot, but when I got to St. Louis 
I changed my-mind. It was 108° in the shade, some- 
thing that New Orleans never goes up to. We are con- 
tented with our 92° in the shade. 

The next place we went to was Kansas City. I did n’t 
like it much, either, as it was very, very hot, much hotter 
than St. Louis. Kansas City is nothing but high, steep 
hills, and the way the cable cars go down those hills 
makes a fellow’s heart jumpin his mouth. After we 
went to Kansas City we made a trip through Kansas, 
whose heat was really withering. 

At Denver we stayed for about an hour, and then went 
on to the place where Pike’s Peak is, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. We didn’t getto Pike’s Peak, but we will 
go there on our way back. Instead we went to a place 
in Colorado Springs called the Garden of the Gods. It 
consists of large stone figures, some resembling the 
shape of men and animals. Every imaginable animal 


was there except our domestic animal, the cat. It was 
really quite an instructive trip. 
After we left Colorado Springs we came on through 


New Mexico and Arizona to San Francisco. We saw 
some of the famous Mexican Indians, who are noted as 
being cave-dwellers. 

San Francisco is a very large and a fine place. There 
is a park here called the Golden Gate Park, which is a 
fine place. The Sutro Baths consist of water from the 
Pacific Ocean in rock reservoirs. They are fine bathing- 
on. Adjoining the baths is the Cliff House. It is 

uilt on a rock hanging over the ocean. From its win- 
dows you can see the Seal Rocks, covered with sea- 
lions, who flounder about in the water and swim all 
around. 

The Public Library of San Francisco is also a fine 
place. It contains a complete file of every good maga- 
zine, and is an interesting place. I found a file of the 
St. NICHOLAS, and for three hours stayed there and 
reveled in the old numbers. 

We have been to the Yosemite Valley and have seen 
the big redwood-trees. Through some of the trees the 
stage-coaches go through, as they are hollowed out so as 
to let the stages pass under. At another place in the 
Yosemite is an overhanging rock thirty-five hundred 
feet up in the air. I would not stand out on it, although 
several others did. 

We go to Portland, Oregon, soon by the Pacific Ocean 
on a steamer, and then to Salt Lake City, and next 
home. 

I could write pages about our trip, but if I want to see 
my letter published I suppose I must close. 

From your old reader, 
KERNAN, 





SuMMIT, N. J. 

My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Mama gets St. NICHOLAS 
for us every month, and I think it and the League are 
just fine. 

We have a lovely kitty which I thought you might 
like to hear about; she is black and white, with white on 
the tip-end of her tail; she knows everything. When we 
lived in the other house (before we moved), if left out at 
night she used to climb up the kitchen window-blind and 
jump on the roof,and then come along to our window; 
and if she could n’t get in our window she would come 
to mother’s window and get in there, and then walk into 
our room. And after we moved she would sit in the win- 
dow and look out ; she was too afraid to goout. But one 
night she was left out all night, and about two o’clock in 
the morning I heard her calling at the window, and 
there was “ Dinah,” as big as ever, or rather as small as 
ever, for she is three years old, but a tiny kitten. 

We also have a doggy, “Cricket.”” He is a Skye- 
and-Scotch terrier, and not much larger than a cricket! 
My brother went away to boarding-school, and Cricket 
missed him terribly; but he seems to know what Thanks- 
giving means, for I told him that Ernest was coming 
home then, and he wagged his short tail and wriggled 
all over. Hoping you will publish this, I remain, 

Your most devoted and interested reader, 
DOROTHEA GARRETSON. 


P, S. Mother says we have had you in our family 
about twenty-six or twenty-seven years, and you are the 
most interesting magazine we children ever had; we all 
enjoy you, even to mother and father and down to my 
niece, six years old. I don’t think I could live without 
our “ Dear St. Nicholas.” 
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Tripce Beweapincs. Hallowe’en. 1. Wit-her. 2. Sen-ate. 3. 
Mal-let. 4. Pal-lets. 5. Bar-on. 6. Slo-west. 7. Rud-e. 8. 
Lin-e. 9. Ear-nest. 

ConcEaLep CENTRAL Acrostic. Chestnut. 1. Incas. 2. 


Usher. 3. Ideas. 4. Arson. 5. Satin. 6. Canal. 7. Prude. 8. Antic. 


ProGressive Numericat Enicmas. 1. Watch-word. 2. War- 
rant. 3. Utter-most. 4. Trait-or. 

Acrostic. October. 1. Olive. 2. Chrysanthemum. 3. Tulip. 
4. Orange. 5. Banana. 6. Edelweiss. 7. Rose. 

ILLUSTRATED Primat Acrostic. California. 1. Calla. 2. Ar- 
butus. 3. Lily. 4. Indiancorn. 5. Fuchsia. 6. Oak. 7. Rose. 
8. Nasturtium. 9. Ivy. 1o. Anemone. 

Dovste BEHEADINGS AND CurTaiLincs. Nutting. 1. Re- 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER 








NUMBER. 
noun-ce. 2. Re-unit-ed. 3. Un-time-ly. 4. De-tail-ed.  s. 
Th-inn-er. 6, Ho-nor-ed. 7. Le-gate-es. 
ConcEALED Acrostic. Primals, “‘ Golden fruits’’; middle row, 


** Blushing leaf.” 1. Gable. 2. Oiled. 3. Lauds. 4. Dusty. 5 
Ether. 6. Neigh. 7. Fancy. 8. Regal. 9. Ullet. 10. Ideal. 
11. Thank. 12. Safer. 

Dovuste Beneapincs. Pumpkin. 1. Ap-parent. 2. Un-usual. 
3- Im-mature. 4. Im-pair. 5. Li-king. 6. Qu-it. 7. Ab-normal. 
Worp-squares. I. 1. Disk. 2. Iron. 3. Some. 4. Knew. 
Il. x. Date. 2. Avow. 3. Tone. 4. Ewer 

BEHEADINGS AND CurTaiLincs. Goldenrod. 1. En-gin-eer 


2. Pr-omen-ade. 
6. En-no-ble. 7. 


Or-din-ary Pr-each-ing. 


De-law-are. 4 5 
i 9. Ma-don-nas. 


Sic-sid-ian. 8. In-odor-ous 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoias Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuUzzLEs IN THE AuGUST NUMBER were received, before August rs5th, from “ M. McG.” 


Florence and 


Edna — Hilda Chapman — Joe Carlada — Elsie Fisher Steinheimer — Harry S. Young — Edmund G. Robinson — Daniel Milton Miller — 


Ross M. Craig — Richard 


<imball — Margaret C. Wilby — Genevieve L. Pratt — Elisabeth D. Merrill — F. Morgan Pyle, Jr.,— Claude 


Stallard — Helen G. Johnson — H. C. Neal — Mabel, George, and Henri — —_ Louise Kennard —Elizabeth Fisher Wheeler — Eliza- 


beth T. Harned — Marion S. Comly — Alice L. Halligan — Catharine Baker 


ooper — “ Johnny Bear”’— “ Brown and Blue” — “ Allil 


and Adi”’— Gladys Burgess — Virginia S. McKenney — Samuel P. Haldenstein — Eleanor Whidden — Margaret E. Conklin — Olive R 


T. Griffin — Albert Beecher Crawford — Elsie W. Dignan — Nessie and Freddie— Eva A. Mooar— May 


ichardson — Robert Porter 


Crow — Sara Lawrence Kellogg — Deane F. Ruggles — Marjorie L. Williams — Waldo Booth —T. J. Durell — Mary Hutchinson — Fred 


C. Kearns. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE AuGuST NuMBER were received, before August 15th, from R. Hogeland, 1 — A. Brockett, 1— H. N. 


De Haven, 1— J. Bruce, r— M. H. Eaton, r—L. Cooper, 1 —C. Neave, 1 — Helene Bloomer, 9 — B. Warren, 1 — E. Sanders, 1 — E. 
Burton, 1— M. L. Keiper, 1 —C. G. Cronk, 1— D. Hadley, 1—C. Schumann, 1 — Louise Ring, 4—C. Swan, 1 —G. Campbell, 1 — 
Rosalie and Celia, 5 — A. E. Weigel, 1— M. E. Weigel, 1 — M. Birdsall, 1 —G. Baker, 1 — M. Evans, 1 — M. L. Stranahan, 1 —Thomas 
H. McKittrick, 6 — T. Longnecker, 1 — H. Gribble, 1 — E. Clarke, 5— M. Sharpless, 1 —S. S. Lilienthal, :— M. Barker, 1 — Lippin- 
cott and Moore, 1 — B. A. Speier, :— M. Muller, rx— Eugenia Wilson, 2— J. Ward, 1 — Margaret Edwards, 4 — Helen S. Worstell, 2 
— L. A. Fleming, 1— Margery Hoffman, 5— =” Dickerson, 1 — Amelia S. Ferguson, 4 — J. Maher, 1 — E. Stevens, 1 — Helen Kings- 
bury, 9 — G. Bush, 1 — Gracie L. Craven, 3 — H. M. Kershner, 1 — Rebecca Chilcott, 5 — R. Swain III., 1 — M. Birdsall, 1 — P. Lee, 1 
R Church, Jr., 1 —B. Belcourt, :— W. Lawrence, 1 — Edith Leonore Kaskel, 4. 








A HOLIDAY PUZZLE. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


WHEN the following holidays have been rightly 
guessed and the names (of unequal length) written one 
below another, one of the rows of letters, reading down- 
ward, will spell the name of a November holiday. 

CROsS-WORDS: 1. The sweethearts’ day. 2. The 
celebration of All Saints’. 3. One of the four Greek 
festivals. 4. A holiday that comes in February. 5. 
The name of a queen whose birthday the English cele- 
brate. 6, A legal holiday in December. 7. A legal 
holiday in September. 8. A legal holiday in Novem- 
ber. 9. A lovely spring festival, very often celebrated. 
10. The Irish holiday. 11. A legal holiday in January. 

MABELLE SEITZ. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC., 


EXAMPLE: Reverse a snare, prefix a letter, and make 
separated. Answer: trap, a-part 

I. Reverse a space of time, prefix a letter, and make 
a weed. 2. Reverse a pronoun, prefix a letter, and 
make to chop. 3. Reverse a tax, prefix a letter, and 
make to distribute. 4. Reverse to perform, prefix a 
letter, and make a movement of the head. 5. Reverse a 
metal, prefix a letter, and make to unite closely. 6. Re- 





verse a feminine name, prefix a letter,and make a sword. 
7. Reverse a near relative, prefix a letter, and make a va- 
cant space. Reverse a title of respect, prefix a letter, 
and make the goddess of the rainbow. 9. Reverse to 
recline, prefix a letter, and make a filmy covering for the 
face. 10. Reverse encountered, prefix a letter, and make 
a paragraph. 11. Reverse melted rock, prefix a letter, 
and make pertaining to the navy. 12. Reverse a snake- 
like fish, prefix a letter, and make mirth. 
The prefixed letters will spell a national holiday. 
WILLARD P. CHANDLER, JR. (League Member), 


MYTHOLOGICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 


WHEN the following names have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters will spell the name of something with- 
out which no Thanksgiving dinner is complete. 

1. The queen ofthe “ under-world.” 2. A hero who 
is famous because of his wanderings. 3. Amonster who 
was confined in a labyrinth. 4. A winged horse. 5. 
Another name for the queen of the “ under-world.” 6. 
A woman who was changed into a beautiful heifer. 7. 
The oldest councilor of the Greeks before Troy. 8. The 
seven daughters of Atlas. 9. The goddess of the rain- 
bow. 10. The god of love. 

M. BLANCHE PHILLIPS (League Member). 
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CONCEALED ZIGZAG. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

ONE word is concealed in each line of the following 
verse. When these are rightly guessed, and placed as 
the diagram shows, the letters indicated by the numbers 
from 1 to 11 will spell something very popular the latter 
part of November. 


ee. 
a ey 
a 
° a 
ar en 
e-; 


Help aged folks who have the gout ; 

Help land-lubbers when they ’re about ; 

If you see a cat, don’t run it to death ; 

If you ’re amidst enemies, don’t waste breath, 

But run with your might, avoiding foot-pads. 

And you ’ll surely get home with other lads. 
SCOTT STERLING. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 


q 


a 4. 








EACH of the twelve small pictures may be described 
by a single word. When these have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the name of a fa- 
mous holiday. Designed and drawn by 

MARJORIE CONNOR. 
WORD-SQUARE. 


1. AN English poet. 2. A Roman poet. 3. A picket. 
4. A delightful region. 
DOROTHY CARR (League Member). 


A NOVEMBER DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


WHEN the following words are rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the primals reading down. 
ward, and the finals reading downward, will spell what 
every one should have on Thanksgiving day. 

CROsS-WORDS: I. To move by leaps. 2. A tropical 
fruit. 3. The East. 4. The Latin word for lords. 5. 


To dismount. 6. A confederacy of Indians who used to 
live in Kansas and Nebraska. 
J. LE ROY BESSEY (League Member). 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the central letters will spell something associated 
with Thanksgiving. 

Cross-worDs: I. A fruit. 2. An expression of 
mirth. 3. Domesticated. 4. Tubes. 5. A joint of 
the body. 6. To pierce acutely. 7. A flower. 8. 
Soaked with moisture. 9. Unbending. 10. Set free. 

WALKER MALLAM ELLIS (age 9). 


A CENTRAL ZIGZAG. 
I 


~ 
2 
CROSS-WORDS: I. To move at an easy gallop. 2. To 
draw into the lungs. 3. To beat soundly. 4. A loose, 
low shoe. 5. One who deals in money. 6. To drive 
away. 7. Unmarried. 8. Shining. 9. A coarse cloth 
used for sails. 10. Imbibes. 11. Obtained. 12. Com- 
mences. 
The zigzag, from 1 to 2, a holiday. 
MARION SENN (League Member). 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


IN woods already sere and dun 
I seem to catch the yellow sun. 


CROSS-WORDS: 


1. “Well done! Well done!” Miss Neppins said; 
“ This book ’s the best of all I ’ve read. 


2. “The moral, I ’ve no doubt, is good, 
Although by most not understood. 


3. “* The Tale of Twopence in a Tree’ 
Is so romantic — just like me; 


4. “It also scares me blue and white 
If I peruse it in the night. 


5. “The author sets my nerves agog 
When in the street he leads his dog. 


6. “As he’s heroic as a dream, 
The dog might bite — he would not scream. 


7. “He’d merely bow and wave his hand, 
And leave for some antarctic land. 


8. “What fun if we could find together 
In San Fernando zero weather ! 


9. “Then he could write while I ’d peruse 
The columns of the ‘ Wildfire News.’ 


10. “My sakes! some work my thoughts must curb; 
I ’ll learn the universal verb.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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AND SOUTHWARD, ABOVE THE FROZEN WORLD.” 
“4 Christmas Mistake.” 





